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CHAPTER VI. MR KESTELL'S PENSIONER. 


No one but Jesse Vicary knew what 
Jesse Vicary did in his sparé moments. 
There was no one in his lodgings who 


cared to know except ’Liza, and she kept 
a mental almanack of his comings and go- 
ings. She did not care what he did out- 
side ; but she liked to hear his ‘‘ Thank 
you, Liza,” or to receive his nod and smile. 
Jesse himself did not chronicle his own 
doings, as some self conscious folk are apt 
to do. Not that his mind was incapable 
of reflection ; on the contrary, his thoughts 
were his companions; but there was no- 
thing of the sentimentalist about bim. 

He looked around him and saw life as 
it was. He made no illusions about it, 
having the clear, healthy instincts of a man 
whose moral nature has not been wilfully 
debased or kept in a religious hot-house. 
He saw squalid poverty ; he saw physical 
waste and moral degradation. At times 
he would come in depressed from some 
friendly visit to a neighbour, whose moral 
reform seemed hopeless; but then Jesse 
would lay hold again more strongly of the 
great truths of Christianity, and, on his 
knees—for he was not ashamed to pray, 
but knew that prayer was his only safe- 
guard—he would once more call out in his 
heart that God was more powerful than 
evil, for, somehow, he feared to dim this 
belief by contact with darkness. 

Over-cultivation often prevents fructifi- 
cation, and the school that Jesse Vicary 
had been brorght up in had certainly not 





fostered sentiment. He could look back 
at his life at the grammar school and re- 
member with mingled shame and pleasure 
hard fights of no mean order between him- 
self and his school-fellows, and a certain 
amount of insubordination to his teachers, 
tempered by fear of what Mr. Kestell would 
say if he heard of it, and whether he would 
take bim away from his only chance of 
raising himself and of getting knowledge. 
Though not more industrious than his 
school-fellows, Jesse even then craved for 
knowledge. 

Bat, thrown in a small world which is a 
mimic of the big world and its attendant 
good and evil, Jesse could honestly look 
back and say that he had never soiled his 
conscience with deeds that would shun 
the light of day. He took no credit to 
himself for this; but it so happened 
that for a short time the boy had been 
brought under the influence of a man 
whose deep religious bearings had caused 
hica to be accused of slight derangement 
in his cerebral mechanism. 

A deep affection, such as will often be 
found between a pupil and his teacher, 
sprang up between these two, and Jesse 
never forgot the effect of that intercourse, 
It was like the opening of a new world to 
him ; like the sound of rushing water in a 
desert ; like the cool draught to a parched 
tongue, 

Jesse had never talked of Richard 
Melton to any one, not even to Symee. 
The remembrance of that one year of 
friendship was something too holy to men- 
tion, as was also the grief when the poor 
teacher, whose genius in book learning 
was indisputable, was sent away because 
the head-master of the Grammar Schoo! 
found that the queer fellow was gaining 
too great an influence over the boys. 
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Richard Melton’s work, however, was 
accomplished as far as concerned the poor, 
almost friendless, Jesse Vicary. The 
world of spiritual power which he had 
seen with his own eyes, exampled by the 
wholly self.demying life of the despised 
schoolmaster, could never again be shut 
out from this pupil. 

Looking back on that year, Jesse had 
come to the conclusion that Richard Melton 
must have experienced a great sorrow or 
had a great wrong done to him in his life. 
And yet he had never mentioned it to his 
boy friend ; only he had painted to him the 
picture of injury heroically borne, so as to 
bring not crushing misery to the sufferer, 
but great nobility of soul. “If only he 
were alive now,” often thought Jesse in his 
little den, ‘‘he would come here, and 
would tell me wonderful things, and make 
some of the mysteries around me as clear 
as he did then. If only I had been older, 
and could have understood him better!” 
But, alas! Richard Melton had been run 
over by a train, shortly after his dismissal, 
in an attempt to clear the line of an 
obstruction put there by some evil-minded 
person or persons unknown. ‘Another 
proof of his craziness,” the head-master 
said, for the train went over the obstruction 
and also over the body of Richard Melton 
without going off the line. Jesse could 
still remember the boyish grief he had 
suffered when he heard the news ; how he 
would wake up night after night, seized 
with the horrible nightmare that he was 
trying to save Mr. Melton and was too 
late, and he would find himself in an 
agony of fear at having seen, with terrible 
distinctness, the two fiery eyes of the on- 
coming train close upon him, which vision, 
curiously enough, occasionally took the 
appearance of Mr. Kestell’s benign coun- 
tenance. 

That phase had gone by long ago; the 
lapse of time had softened the personal 
grief ; but Jesse had the strength of noble 
natures, the strength to remember, which 
fact has not been enough considered by 
our philosophers and moralists. Even 
now at times, Vicary, strong, broad- 
shouldered man that he was, had a 
nervous, womanish dread of a train. Symee 
had found this out, and gently laughed 
at him, or scolded him for saying most 
likely it was a presentiment of the manner 
of his death. In truth, it was the strong 
effect of those terrible nightmares, 

But besides arousing the power of 
spiritual outlook, it was this same Richard 





Melton who had implanted in the boy 
of no particular prospects that deep, in- 
telligent love of books which had been 
Jesse’s blessing, and also somewhat of a 
curse. It made him chafe against the 
dry routine of his clerk’s work at the 
merchant’s office, Card and Lilley were 
highly respectable coal merchants; but 
Vicary’s work was as uninteresting as it is 
possible to imagine. He knew he could 
never rise higher, nor could his salary. 
On the other hand, if he continued to give 
satisfaction, there was no likelihood of his 
being turned off. Bat Vicary had had, 
very conservative persons would perhaps 
think unfortunately, the passion of learning 
implanted by the so-called crazy usher. 
He had taught him to make an intelligent 
use of the little Latin the grammar school 
gave freely, if uninterestingly. He had 
shown him the beauty of some of the 
classic authors, and eagerly pointed out far 
more than the boy could then take in, but 
which came back to him at intervals like 
the remembrance of dreams. 

Vicary’s mind became from thenceforth 
an. insatiable devourer of all literary know- 
ledge. He had, moreover, a marvellous 
memory, which seemed able to grapple 
with the difficulty of storing knowledge 
away till wanted. He wanted knowledge, 
and yet knowledge seemed of little use to 
him, for Mr. Kestell had procured him the 
post of office-boy at Card and Lilley’s with- 
out consulting him ; and herein London he 
had been ever since, rising from sweeping 
out the office to adding up tons of coals, 
and balancing profit and loss, 

But London offers great advantages to 
book-lovers; the free libraries and the 
cheap book-shops soon knew Vicary’s figure ; 
the devouring of books proceeded side by 
side with profit and loss, and side by side 
with the growth of his spiritual nature. 

Jesse had, however, now no thought of 
change. He was not enterprising for him- 
self as far as money was concerned ; still, 
he was glad of any extra work, not only 
for Symee’s sake, but also because the work 
might perhaps lie in a direction more 
pleasing to him than tons of coal, It was 
this that had made him feel Hoel Fenner’s 
kindness. After all these dreary years a 
new hope had entered his soul, and he 
thanked Heaven for it. Only those who 
have been longing for intellectual sympathy 
or exchange of thought can understand the 
feeling of Jesse; but not being used to good 
times, he was half afraid of his own joy. 
Symee’s words came back to him. Was 
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he ambitious? No. Or it was only a 
proper ambition such as Mr. Melton would 
have sanctioned. Outwardly, he was con- 
tented ; he had health, strength, an honest 
name, if poor, and a love of learning. 

Such was Jesse Vicary after Hoel 
Fenner’s visit ; he felt that he had passed 
a new threshold, and hope seemed then a 
glorious figure leaning on the anchor which 
waa all powerful to support her. 

The next day the new horizon made 
everything appear bathed in sunshine. 
Jesse felt an unusual spirit of reform take 
possession of him. Nothing looked im- 
possible ; he even began forming a plan 
about the possibility of telling "Liza how 
much better she would look without smuts 
on her face, but thinking better of this, he 
decided he would put off this delicate 
mission till Symee should come to live 
with him. He took up a German book 
before going out, and found that the sense 
became clear to him. Everything seemed 
suddenly to have made a bound in a new 
direction ; everything looked plain. He 


| even entertained the idea of making Obed 
Diggings give up invention and stick to 
his cabinet-making; he would go, he 
thought, that very evening to him about 


it. So, coming home from the office, he 
purchased a bunch of flowers for Milly, 
and when his modest meal was finished, 
he sallied forth through the dingy streets. 

Obed Diggings’ lodgings were at the 
end of Golden Sparrow Street, over a 
small tobacconist shop, and the little front 
room where Milly lay all day on a couch 
near the window, was also the dwelling- 
room of the cabinet-maker, who had gone 
down in the world because of his too 
fertile imagination and his occasional in- 
ordinate thirst. But, in his way, Obed 
was a good father ; his golden dreams of 
future fabulous fortunes always included 
poor Milly, who, having been allowed to 
tumble downstairs before her bones were 
sufficiently hardened by use, had sustained 
an injury to her spine, which made her a 
very useless member of the Golden Sparrow 
community. Her mind had grown, how- 
ever, if her body had never heen strong. 
She had been able to get about just a little 
when they lived at Greystone; but London 
air and the constant pressure of her father’s 
erratic ways had taken away the little 
strength she had retained. How she hated 
London! But now they seemed settled 
there till death. Obed had heard of good 
work near Golden Sparrow Street, and in 
one of his moments of hope had left Grey- 








stone, and all his friends and relations, 
and had dragged his only child to her 
present quarters. 

But Milly did not complain, she only 
longed. 

When Jesse’s knock was heard at the 
door, Milly’s pale cheeks flushed. Down 
at Greystone she could never have seen 
him, so she said that partly made up for 
town life. 

Her father was loudly talking and ges- 
ticulating to an acquaintance this evening. 
Each one fancied himself the genius and 
his companion the fool; so no wonder it 
sounded as if they were having words, 
whilst, in fact, each was trying to make 
the other see that he had better own that 
his rampart was indefensible ; but this, as 
we know, is the last thing to be expected 
of our adversary. 

Jesse Vicary’s entrance happily stopped 
the discussion for a little. Milly heaved 
a little sigh of relief, though without 
stopping her delicate wool crochet, a 
labour she sold to the West End shops for 
ridiculous prices, this work being now as 
little profitable as the wool which origi- 
nally ornamented the back of the sheep. 

Obed jumped up to welcome his visitor. 
He was very hospitable, and would smoke 
and drink his last penny with a friend. 
Fortunately for him, from motives of 
economy, Jesse did neither. 

“ That’s right now, Jesse, my lad. Glad 
to see you. You'll come and settle between 
us, Here’s Mr. Joe Button says that a 
man, who has not been a miner, can never 
make any inventions for mines that will 
hold water. Now I say that he’s wrong, 
quite wrong. We want to get the water 
out of the mines!” Obed brought his 
fist down on the table and made the 
glasses rattle. ‘Why, don’t you re- 
member that lantern of mine, Jesse, which 
I worked at last year? If I had finished it, 
why you'd never have heard of another 
explosion in those rascally mines, and yet 
I’ve never been down, nor never mean to 
go down, a mine. It’s the brain that’s 
wanted, not the blacking of one’s clothes, 
as you seem to think, Mr. Button.” 

Jesse, smiling, cast a look at Mr. Button, 
and decided that he, too, belonged to the 
class that had been better cff. Golden 
Sparrow Street was full of such people, and 
some of the men had as keen and clever in- 
tellects as you could wish to find when— 
yes, when the demon left them alone. 

Mr. Joe Button’s face spoke of mental 
capacity ; but spoke also of drink. The 
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oppressed lLok in his eyes, the shaking 
hands, the sudden flashes of wit, and the 
as sudden dull mcments, when it seemed 
doubtful whether he took in all that was 
said, maiked him out as a man already far 
advanced on the downward path which 
leads to hell upon earth. Mr. Button 
spcke gocd English, was better educated 
than Obed Diggings, though certainly less 
inventive ; but he had none of that child- 
like confidence and cpenness of purpose 
which attracted one to the cabinet-maker 


in spite of bis conceit, or, shall we call it, |” 


belief in himeelf. 

“Tt’s not any use a man that has never 
been in the bosom of a mine saying he can 
understand what is wanted,” said Mr. 
Button, addressing Jesse, as more likely to 
be sane on the subject of safety-lamps. 
“'T was overseer for ten years, up in the 
North, to a man that understood more 
than most land folk ; and yet even he made 
mistakes at times.” 

“That was a good berth, I should 
think,” said Jesse, cheerfully, as he crossed 
the rocm to give Milly the flowers he had 
bought for her. ‘ Have you left it, sir, or 
are you only on a visit to Golden Sparrow 
Street ?” 

‘Call it the Estate, Jesse, my lad ; call 
it Golden Sparrow Estate. All the street 
belongs to one of your close-fisted money- 
getting villains,” putin Obed, hotly, “who 
sends round his ugly-faced collector for the 
rents as if money was the sole object of 
man! You know the fellow we call Baggy 
Bob, eb, Jesse? Last time he called I 
was busy with that frame you saw, and 
didn’t want to be bothered about rent. 
Well, he was as impertinent as-———” 

“ Never mind all about that, father,” 
put in Milly. ‘ Cen’t you give Mr. Vicary 
a chair? Just look at these flowers he’s 
given me.” 

Mr. Joe Button eyed the young clerk 
with his dull eyes as if he were trying to 
place him in a catalogue he kept for all the 
human beings he met, and the look, besides 
being dull and heavy, was also envious, 
Joe Button remembered himself when he 
too was capable of becoming an honoured 
and respected member of society ; but he, 
like many of us, bad failed on the way, 
and, whilst he blamed others for the 
failures, in his own heart he was honest 
enough to know he had only to blame 
himeelf. 

Obed never blamed himself or others, 
having a happy unconsciousness of failure ; 
but, to make up for this self-deceit, Obed 





never envied the embodiment of his might- 
have-beens. 

‘TI don’t see,” answered Mr. Button, 
still eyeing Jesse, “I don’t see that a rent 
collector has to be blamed for doing his 
duty. That’s what England expects of us 
all. Indeed, I’m thinking of going into 
the collecting business myself. I’ve 
thought of tax collecting; but it doesn’t 
seem to be varied enough. I'd prefer the 
private business ; I never did like being 
mixed up with the Government.” 

Mr. Button did not mention that the 
reason of his being disinclined to serve Her 
Majesty was that his testimonials were 
much too vaguely worded to be of much 
use for a public life, 

*T ‘must say,” replied Jesse, feeling he 
must make a remark, though he would 
have preferred Mr. Button’s room to his 
company, “I should not like to be a col- 
lector of money. In the first place I 
should not like todo my duty in getting 
it out of people who were unwilling to 
give it to me; and then—well, I don’t 
know,” he added laughingly, “if I were 
very hard up I don’t know whether the 
sight of gold that wasn’t mine would give 
me much pleasure.” 

“And, during those ten years,” con- 
tinued Obed, still running on his own 
genius, “did you ever try to improve the 
safety-Jamp, Mr. Button? I’m sure I'd 
have taken out several patents. You see 
the ideas are all so numerous in my mind 
that out they will come, like flour from a 
sack that’s too fall. It’s wonderful!” 

Mr. Batton took his glass of beer and 
fixed his eye on Obed as he swallowed it 
down, as much as to say: “ That man’s a 
wonderful fool.” He only answered him 
when he put down the glass, 

“No, I didn’t. I was busy in a better 
way, and my chief was particular, though 
kind enough. I’ve nothing to say against 
him as a master. It’s what he left undone 
ory I found fault with more, not what he 

i Ee 

“And what was that?” said Obed. 
“Wouldn’t try your new steam-valve, or 
something like that? I find men are as 
suspicious as rats with poison; they won't 
try it; which aggravates the feelings of 
those as lay the poison about.” 

‘It was nothing of that sort,” said Mr. 
Button, contemptuously, filling his glass 
again— “nothing. I’m sure the master 
wouldn’t have stood inventions. He was 
always saying, ‘ Be cautious, Button; there 
must be no explosions here, remember ; I 
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should never forgive myself if the men 
suffered,’ No, he was tender-hearted—too 
tender - hearted. I don’t hold by sof: 
hearts in a man’s bosom; that’s for the 
ladies. He was not mean, either ; but, after 
all my long, faithfal service, he refused me 
a character such as I thought necessary for 
my future. He owes me a character, that’s 
what Mr. Kestell does.” 

Jesse was struck by the name, and also 
he could not refrain a smile, which he hid 
by turning away, before he said : 

“Mr, Kestell! That’s not a common 
name. Was he the owner of the mine?” 

Obed and his daughter knew nothing of 
Mr. Batton’s character, but they kaew well 
the name of Kestell, so both looked 
interested, 

“He was the owner of the land first, 
and of the mine afterwards. It was one 
of those lucky hits which don’c come often. 
He must have bought the land cheap. It 
went through two or three hands before ; 
I don’t remember the names of them. I 
was a native of the place, so I ought to 
know about it from the beginning. But, 
gracious me, I never thought what that 
bit of land was worth, or I would have 
kept it myself. In those days my father 
and I were big fools. I don’t know any- 
thing that turns one’s stomach more than 
seeing a man walk into something of un- 
common value without any trouble. Lord! 
what sums he’s made from that mine. Of 
course now it’s not so good as it was; 
trade’s gone to the dogs. But Mr. Kestell 
ought not to complain.” 

“* How long is it since you left off that 
work?” said Obed Diggings, eyeing his 
friend. 

“ A year or two—yes, two, And, as I 
said before, I don’t complain of what Mr. 
Kestell did. He recognised my value, for 
he gave me a pension; but he wouldn’t put 
enough down in writing. A pension is no 
use to a man whose energy is not gone; 
you see, he prefers work.” 

“ Perhaps it’s your Mr. Kestell,” said 
Obed ; and Jesse noted at once, nor indeed 
was he surprised at noting, the suspicious 
gleam in Mr. Joe Batton’s face. 

“It’s Kestell of Greystone they call him. 
If it’s yours or not, I’m not complaining of 
him, except that he was too soft; a chicken 
heart is good to make chicken-broth for 
invalids, it’s not much good for men.” 

Soon after this speech, however, Mr. 
Button took his departure, and Jesse was 
not sorry. 

“Tt seems to me that Mr. Kestell has 





pensioned a rogue,” said Obed, who could 
not forgive his visitor's scornful remarks 
about his inventions. ‘He came to me 
about some business, and was recommended 
to me by peop'e who knew I was clever in 
most lines. But I think I could patent 
that rogue, Jesse, my lad, and no one 
would wish to steal him from me.” 

* You’ve often said how kind Mr. 
Kestell was, Mr. Vicary,” said Milly, glad 
to be again a recognised unit in the room; 
“and that is a proof of it; he couldn’t 
guess you would ever meet this Mr. Button, 
could he?” 

“That he couldn’t! I expect that his 
overseer became too fond of the bottle, so, 
instead of a false character, he gave him a 
pension. You see he wouldn’t be unjust 
to another employer, and yet wouldn’s let 
the man starve. I did once hear he had 
made money by some mining property ; but 
I never knew any particulars. One never 
hears Mr. Kestell talk of his good deeds.” 

“‘T expect you've done more for your- 
self than ever Mr. Kestell did for you?” 
said Obed. ‘It’s wonderful the difference 
there is in human stuffs; some will turn 
into good patents, and some are quite 
worthless inventions.” 

‘‘Not worthless,” said Jesse, ‘don’t 
say that, Mr. Diggings. If I were to think 
so, it would take away so much of the 
joy of living; and just now everything 
seems to be bright. No, no, not worthless ; 
I don’t believe God ever loved a worthless 
world,” 

Obed shook his head ; his religion dated 
back a long way, and stopped soon after. 

“I’m not going to bring out a theo- 
logical patent as you could do, Jesse—no, 
but 1 go about a good deal, and see much 
more worthless than good stuff. But 
just talk a bit to Milly, and I'll fetch the 
frame. Why, it’s vastly improved since 
you saw it. You'll see it is,” 

When Obed was gone to his own 
workshop, Jesse seemed to throw off a 
momentary sadness that had come over 
him. Milly was still occasionally smelling 
her flowers, She was so grateful to Jesse 
for his thought of her, and yet did not 
know how to express her gratitude. 

“Tt makes me think of the country,” 
she said, looking up at him, “and of the 
things you tell me of Rushbrook. You 
know I never got further than the village 
but once, when our Rector’s wife drove me 
to the farm at Rushbrook ; but it’s like a 
dream to me now. I remember nothing 
but the water. Sometimes, when it’s very 
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hot here, I think of that beautiful water 
till it gets almost cool.” 

“T wish I had your power of making 
wishes come true,” said Jesse, smiling. 

“But not all of them. When father 
talks as he did just now, I want to say 
something, and I get angry. There's a” 
meeting to-night at the ‘Golden Sparrow,’ 
and Tom Novis is going to talk.” 

Tom Novis was a man who lectured on 
religion or non-religion. He also came 
round with infidel tracts, and, among his 
friends, was considered a smart fellow, and 
one who knew something. Jesse also knew 
him slightly. 

‘tI dare say he means to do good,” said 
Jesse, thoughtfully. ‘He couldn’t take 
so much trouble to do harm. But he 
hasn’t really gone into things; one soon 
comes to the end of his knowledge. I 
expect, Milly, he’s not yet felt the want of 
something above himself; but there are 
many who might know more, and yet do 
the same thing.” 

* Tt’s all I have,” said the girl], in a low 
voice, “I think God has wanted me to 
lie here because He sees it’s good for me; 
and if they took that from me what would 
they leave me? That and your visits,” she 
added, more cheerfully, ‘‘and the books 
you lend me, though I can’t understand 
them all.” 

“ 1’m afraid I don’t choose them properly 
for you; but I’m getting to know your 
taste better.” 

In truth, Jesse was very ignorant about 
the opposite sex, as most men with a few 
exceptions are, even those who pride them- 
selves on their knowledge. 

“Bat, Milly, I have a piece of good 
news, which I have kept for you, because 
you will be glad. I said to myself you 
shall be the first to hear it.” 

The bright blush told of Milly’s pleasure, 
but she guessed it only too easily. 

“They've given you a holiday ?” 

“ Yes ; I was to have it in December, 
but the other clerk has offered to change ; 
it’s more convenient to him ; and I’m to 
have my ten days in a week’s time. Only 
think of that, Milly, in this glorious 
weather. Fancy striding up to ‘Crow’s 
Nest,’ and roaming about the pools, and 
climbing the Beacon, and going miles and 
miles over the forest.” 

“‘T am glad,” said Milly, so unselfish 
that she would not even say how much 
she would miss him. ‘I wonder if, some 
day, I shall be able to walk there, too. 





But when you talk I can see it all.” 


‘And there’s something else, Milly. 
I’ve got a new friend, and he has brought 
me some work, work after my own 
heart.” 

“That’s Mr. Fenner you told me about.” 

‘Yes, and he came himself to pay me a 
visit ; and, what is nicer, he had just been 
to Rushbrook and talked about it.” 

* And you'll lodge at the Farm, and see 
your sister often ?” 

‘Yes, as often as Mrs, Kestell will let 
her out. Sbe’s a dreadfully exacting 
person ; but then Symee never complains, 
because of Mr. Kestell’s kindness. You 
see the sort of man he is from that Mr. 
Button’s story.” 

“You deserve all your pleasure,” she 
said from her heart ; “ you’re always doing 
something for other people.” 

“Nonsense! Why you would do the 
same for your friends, and aren’t you one 
of my friends?” 

Milly shook her head. 

‘“‘ You’re ever so different, somehow.” 

‘A working-man, that’s all—not an in- 
ventor,” added Jesse, smiling, as Obed 
Diggings came back, carrying his last effort 
of genius with great pride and care in his 
hands. 





THE RIDERS OF THE PLAINS. 


From the scrubby copsewood, that 
spreads in clusters alorg the western 
frontier of Manitoba to the towering ram- 
parts of the Rocky Mountains, and from 
the forty-ninth parallel of north latitude, 
which runs its invisible line through dreary 
plains devoid of human life, to the moss- 
grown desolation within the Arctic Circle, 
stretches a vast wilderness known as the 
North-West Territory of Canada, and once 
the exclusive hunting and trading ground 
of the hardy exiles who were in the em- 
ploy of the Honourable Company of Mer- 
chant Adventurers, trading from England 
into Hudson’s Bay. I call it a wilderness 
advisedly. For it is of such immense 
extent that the thin line of sett'ement 
which does exist, along the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and the valley of the 
Saskatchewan, does not ameliorate the 
prevailing solitude to any appreciable 
degree. It is but like the filmy and 
almost invisible thread from a spider’s web 
upon a wall, that thin belt «cross the 
almost incomprehensible area of two mil- 
lion six hundred thousand square miles. 
And, be it known, people who cross these 
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plains in Pullman cars from Montreal to 
Vancouver obtain only a mere glimpse of 
them from the shore, as it were, of the 
prairie sea. And until the beginning of 
the present decade, the trapper of the 
Fur Companies, and the Indian, alone 
roamed over this ocean of vegetation ; 
and the log-built forts and canvas tents 
of the North-West Mounted Police dotted 
its surface, far apart. 

These scarlet-coated Riders of the Plains, 
about five hundred in number, held the 
hordes of warlike savages in check, and 
keep from them the firewater of the pale- 
faces. 

The second rebellion of Louis David Riel 
burst out, like the eruption of a volcano, 
in 1885, and was quelled, at an immense 
sacrifice of blood and treasure, by the 
Dominion Government. An army of 
Canadian Militia was poured into the 
disaffected districts, to the relief of the 
beleaguered garrisons of Police, which body, 
after this, was increased to one thousand 
men; and no Indian was permitted to 
leave his reserve without a pass signed 
by the resident Agent, which privilege is 
only granted on a sufficient reason being 
given, 

It is with this force of guardians of the 
peace that I wish to deal in this brief 
paper. I had the honour to serve in its 
ranks for three years and a half, so I may 
be supposed to have some slight know- 
ledge of the subject. 

The discipline of this body of men is 
exactly similar to that of a cavalry corps 
at home, but the organisation is some- 
what different ; and the drill, in field move- 
ments, is based on that of mounted infantry. 
The whole is under the command of a 
Commissioner, with an Assistant-Commis- 
sioner holding the relative rank of Colonel 
and Lieutenant-Colonel respectively. The 
control of the Force rests with the Prime 
Minister, and the Departments of Justice, 
and the Interior, who direct its affairs from 
Ottawa. Thus, it is civil in its primary 
constitution, though military in its com- 
ponent elements. There are ten divisions, 
or troops ; and each is commanded by a 
Superintendent. The Inspecting-Super- 
intendent ranks as Major. Each troop 
has its complement of subaltern officers, 
known as Inspectors ; and also the neces- 
sary non-commissioned officers—sergeant- 
major, staff-sergeants, sergeants, and 
corporals. The privates are constables, 
with the powers of such, in any part of 
Canada, A supply of transport waggons 





is attached to each divisiun ; as vwing to 
the country in which the duty is performed 
being uninhabited for the most part, this is 
indispensable, The stations, at which are 
the head-quarters of the various divisions, 
are hundreds of miles distant from each 
other. From the wooded Saskatchewan, 
the “rapid-flowing” Kissaskatchewan of 
the red man, to the wild frontier region 
adjacent to the States; from the fertile 
farms that line the limit of Manitoba to 
the glacier peaks and rolling foot-hills of 
the Rockies, are scattered, at intervals, the 
barracks and camps of the Mounted 
Police. 

Regina is the capital of the North- 
West Territories ; situated about half-way 
between Winnipeg and the mountains. 
Here is established the Depét-Troop, with 
the head-quarter offices and staff. The 
detachments, stationed at different points 
along the railway, are supplied from this 
division. Here the recruits are received, 
and put through a proper course of mounted 
and dismounted drill. When they are 
reported ¢fficient, and dismissed, they are 
drafted off to the different outposts, The 
term of service is for five years; but a 
man may purchase his discharge under 
certain circumstances and conditions. Each 
trooper, or constable, on joining, receives 
a splendid kit, including every requisite, 
free. The rations are excellent and 
abundant; and, when serving on the 
prairie, during the summer, an extra half- 
ration is issued to every unit. This is 
superabundance ; so much so that, at the 
end of every month, there remains a 
surplus, which is generally exchanged for 
luxuries for the mess. The uniform is 
scarlet jacket or tunic, blue cloth riding- 
breeches with yellow stripe, and long 
boots and spurs. A white helmet, and 
cavalry forage-cap with yellow band, is the 
summer head-dress ; replaced in winter by 
a cap of black sealskin, with yellow busby- 
bag. In addition to the regulation-cloak and 
cape, an overcoat of buffalo-fur was served out 
in my time ; but, owing to this magnificent 
animal having become almost extinct, a 
substitute is now provided. The Indian 
moccasin, with two pairs of socks and one 
pair of long stockings, cover the feet in 
winter in lieu of boots, as the latter im- 
pede the circulation, and would be dan- 
gerous in the excessive cold. 

Sometimes, but not often, the thermo- 
meter descends to sixty degrees below 
zero, Fahrenheit. On one exceptional oc- 
casion a party of us encamped at night— 
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on Sunday, the twenty-first of December, 
1884—on the Great Salt Plains, en route 
to the Saskatchewan, when the instru- 
ment registered ninety-four degrees of 
frost ! 

The arms are a Winchester o_enin 
carbine and heavy Enfield revolver ; an 
in addition to these, the sergeants wear 
swords. The horses are the native 
bronchos—wiry, game, indefatigable, and 
superior to every other class for the work 
required. The Californian saddle, with 
broad wooden stirrups, is used, as being 
most suitable for long rides across the 
prairie. But no extended journeys can 
be undertaken in the saddle in winter, 
therefore, distant marches are made with 
sleighs. 

A Troop is divided between Maple Creek 
and Medicine Hat, both stations on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway to the west of 
Regina, and within the iufluence of the 
Chinook winds, which render the winters 
very much more endurable. These are 
warm breezes blowing from the Pacific 
periodically, through the clefts in the 
mountain barrier, and, under their balmy 
breath, the robe of snow vanishes as if 
by magic. This troop moves south, to the 
International Boundary, every year, as 
soon as spring begins to break through the 
rigid bonds of winter. B Troop, which 
enjoys the comfoits of winter quarters at 
Regina, also goes under canvas for the 
summer on the frontier. The whole ex- 
tent of this, from Manitoba to British 
Columbia, is patrolled during the open 
season by A, B, H, and K Troops, which 
have permanent csmps established and out- 
posts thrown out its entire length. This 
system in a great measure prevents the 
smuggling of stock—cattle and horses— 
upon which there is a duty of twenty 
per cent. ad valorem into Canadian terri- 
tory. Whiskey, too, is contraband, the 
prohibition being for the welfare of the 
aborigines. Horse thieves and desperadoes, 
from the lawless regions of Dakota and 
Montana, often try to run the blockade 
with booty. This cordon also acts as a 
bulwark against the American Indians, of 
whom there are large reservations along 
the northern bank of the turbid-rolling 
Missouri. C Troop occupies the fort at 
Battleford, a small town at the junction 
of the Battle River and the North 
Saskatchewar. This settlement was 


sacked and partly burnt by the redskins 
in 1885, 
There was formerly an outpost — the 








“Ultima Thule” of soldiering—at Fort 
Pitt, to the west; but the garrison were 
obliged to retreat from the overwhelming 
swarms of Crees, under Big Bear. This 
they did in plucky style, enduring terrible 
sufferings, running a leaky scow down the 
river among whirling ice-blocks, and 
exposed to attack from the bluffs on the 
northern shore. 

In the Eagle Hills, near to Battleford, is 
a powerful reserve of Stonies—Assiniboines 
of the Plains. D Troop is in British 
Columbia, at Tobacco Plains, up the 
Kootenai River, among the Kootenai and 
Shuswap Indians; the former of which 
rather alarmed the white settlers a few 
years ago. E Troop is stationed in 
barracks at Calgary—eight hundred «nd 
thirty-nine miles west of Winnipeg—the 
most prosperous and go-ahead city in the 
Far West, and the capital of the provisional 
district of Alberta. This is the garden of 
the Territory, and the favourite post in 
the corps. Around, in the curving valleys 
of long grass, are many large cattle- 
ranches ; the streets are alive with swag- 
gering cowboys in huge sombreros and 
fringed “ shaps ;” and the reserve of that 
magnificent race, the Blackfeet, is not far 
off. F Troop is exiled at Prince Albert, 
a large settlement isolated on the Sas- 
katchewan, two hundred and forty miles 
north of Qu’Appelle. Forty-five miles to 
the south-west, on the south branch, is 
Batoche, a colony of French half-breeds, 
who migrated here from the Red River 
after Riel’s fiasco at Fort Garry. Here 
the rebel leader committed the first 
overt act of his second rising, and es- 
tablished his base of operations. General 
Middletov, with a strong column, sup- 
ported by artillery, had four days’ fightirg 
before he carried this place, defended as it 
was with the most cunningly-devised rifle- 
pits. 

Far-away Edmonton and Fort Sas- 
katchewan are the quarters of G Troop. 
These are at the head waters of the mighty 
river, in a lonely land, on the threshold of 
the unknown region of Athabasca, and the 
gateway to that marvellous valley of a 
future “boom,” the Peace River. H Troop 
is at Fort Macleod, under the shadow of 
the Rockies, in the extreme south - west 
corner of the Territory. Here the fierce 
bands of the Bloods and Piegans need a 
strong hand to hold them in; and, in spite 
of all precautions, they generally ride forth 
each succeeding spring on marauding ex- 
peditions, directed principally against the 
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equine property of their southern neigh- 
bours ; for there are branches of the same 
tribes over in Montana. K Troop remains 
at Lethbridge, a new mining town, fifty 
miles from Macleod, where there are im- 
portant coal-fields, 

Such, in bare outline, is the distribution 
of this force, whose motto is “‘ Maintien le 
Droit,” and in whose ranks are ‘all sorts 
and conditions of men.” Their entire time 
is spent in the arduous duties of a cam- 
paign. The life is hard and lonely, 
especially in the long winters, when lake 
and stream are locked in the stern grasp 
of ice, and the howling blizzards sweep in 
deathly riot across the frozan wastes. It 
is a rough life, too; and the long rides 
over the endless plains, on the trail of 
thieving redskios, tax a man’s physical 
endurance to the utmost. The camps 
along the frontier ia summer are simply 
hot-beds of “ennui;” the blazing sun 
beats down from a cloudless sky with torrid 
heat upon the arid, glaring prairie; the 
mosquitoes swarm from the sluggish creeks; 
and the long days in the saddle, out on 
the wide desert of grey and withered 
grass, are wearisome, and wearing to the 
spirit beyond all words. Game is scarce 
on these forlorn steppes, in places. The 
buffalo no longer shakes the earth in 
herds of thousands, and only antelope and 
jumping-deer fall a prey to the rifle, In 
the fall, however, much prairie chicken and 
duck may be bagged. But there is no life 
in this wilderness. All is hushed, save 
when the awful stillness that reigns at 
night is broken by the unearthly shrieks 
and demon laughter of the coyote. 

Now and then some lodges of roving 
Sioux may be pitched near a solitary out- 
post ; but there is no other soc‘ety. The 
Sioux are simply refugees from the United 
Ssates ; and, not having signed any treaty, 
are not confined to reserves. And the only 
parts where the homestead of the pioneer 
may be met with, like outlying picquets in 
advance of the army of settlement, are on 
the verge of the railway, on the confines of 
Manitoba, in the glorious ranching country 
to the West, and around the three towns— 
or rather villages—of Edmonton, Battle- 
ford, and Prince Albert: seven days’ 
march from the connecting-link with civili- 
sation, 

The life of both officers and troopers is 
one of constant uncertainty, and the 
greater part of it is often mooned away in 
® solitude as trying as that of Alexander 
Selkirk, the king of hermits. 





TWO DAYS IN CANTON. 
SECOND DAY, 


AFTER breakfast the next moraing, 
receiving many a hint from our captain, 
who, compass in hand, is fond of rambling 
alone through the mazy city, we start with 
worthy Ah Cum for more serious business, 
and provide ourselves with lunch, to be 
independent. Passing through streets 
that we recognise from time to tims, we 
enter a road leadiog past the Roman 
CatholicCathedral—a massive granite build- 
ing not yet quite complete, but already in 
use; and we learn that a claim by the 
Chinese for the ground on which it is 
built is being put forward, as they say that 
the term for which it was yielded to the 
French has expired. There is trouble in 
store for this cathedral. 

And now, passing under a heavy gate- 
way ia the wall, separating the old city 
from the new, our bearers carry us up a 
steep flight of stairs, to an old building 
surmounting the arch. This building con- 
taias the famous water-clock, a series of cop- 
per vessels, one below the other, the water 
dripping from each to each, ths lower con- 
taining a float, which, by its rising through 
a hole in the cover, records the time of day. 
Twice a day an attendant winds the clock 
by filling the top vessel from the bottom 
one and adding sufficient water to make up 
for evaporation. This clock has the proud 
distinction of being the only one in the 
world which has gone for six hundred years 
and has never told the correct time yet. 
The old building is also used as a store- 
house for public documents, some of which 
are printed in a clumsy press in the room 
at the back of the clock. 

We descend, just looking out over the 
mud-coloured roofs of the flat town, above 
which rise singularly few large buildings 
—the most conspicuous being the square, 
massive towers of the public pawn-shops, 
looking strong enough to resist bombard- 
ment. On every roof are stored large 
brown pots of water, in readiness for the 
periodic fires which devastate this human 
hive, 

Oa our way to the execution-ground we 
stop to see the production of some of the 
beautiful embroidery for which China is 
renowned. The pattern is pounced in 
white by one boy, sketched in by another 
with Cainese ink, and then passed to the 
needle of the fair workers. At least, fair 
workers would ply the needle in England ; 
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here they are not so lovely. The workers 
are all men. The most delicate work in 
the shop—with silk like gossamer, the 
separate stitches almost invisible — was 
done by a half-naked veteran, who, with 
round horn spectacles on his wrinkled old 
nose, was frowning and scowling over his 
frame in a dimly-lighted corner. Perhaps 
it was ignorance; but we preferred the 
harmonious sober tints of much of the 
older work to the glaring contrasts and 
violent patterns of the new. 

We pass now through a quarter given 
up to the hewing-out of the solid, heavy 
coffins used by these people—fitting prepa- 
ration for the place we are approaching— 
the execution-ground of the Canton pro- 
vinces, where, every year, some three 
hundred poor wretches are released from 
the misery which has been theirs from 
their first imprisonment. 

Ground is too valuable here to be 
wasted, and when not required for its 
ghastly purpose, the enclosure is a veritable 
potter’s field, where the huge clay stoves 
and pots, moulded in the adjoining factory, 
are put out in the sun to dry. It is a 
space open among the houses, and open to 
the passing street at one end, a dead wall on 
the east and south, the potter’s shop filling 
up the long west side. The whole ground 
is some forty yards by twelve in size, and a 
more innocent-looking place could not be 
seen. Leaning against the wall are five or 
six decaying frames of deal, which the eye 
just takes in, but passes over with indif- 
ference, until it is explained that to these 
are bound the miserable wretches con- 
demned to die by that most fiendish of 
death sentences—the Ling-chi. 

To these rough boards the criminal is 
tied, and the callous crowd look on while 
the sharp and heavy sword of the exe- 
cutioner smites first an arm or finger, hand 
or shoulder, ear or foot, until, still living 
—if he have strength to live—the quiver- 
ing victim has sufficient wounds to justify 
a fatal blow. This death is the portion of 
parricides, and of but few others; that 
crime being the most heinous in this nation 
of ancestor-worshippers. The man under 
ordinary sentence simply kneels on the 
ground and stretches his willing neck to 
the blow, death being welcome after his 
experience of the mercy of the law. 

It is refreshing to go from this place, 
where life is ended, to a place where life 
begins for the aspirant for official honours. 
Here is the vast Examination Hall, where 
the collected scholars of the province as- 








semble to compete for the necessary degree. 
The vacant posts are usually about one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred in num. 
ber ; but the competition is so keen that 
no ordinary hall will suffice, and an 
elaborate assemblage of buildings is ne- 
cessary. Standing under the principal 
gateway of the huge enclosure, we see far 
away clustered buildings, where, in addition 
to the rooms of the officers charged with 
examining the vast piles of essays sent in 
by the scholars, are ranged stores, guard- 
rooms, and watch-towers. In the im- 
mediate foreground, a wide space, two 
hundred yards long, is flanked with walls 
from which open doors at every four yards. 
Each of these doors leads to a long, long 
passage, where, with a dead wall in front, 
small cells are built for the use of the 
competitors. Far to the right and left 
stretch these rows of cells, and far they 
need, for there are no less than eleven 
thousand of them ; and even this number 
is not sufficient, for a thousand more tem- 
porary cells must be raised at examination 
time in the central open spaces. For 
twenty-four mortal hours the candidate 
must sit in his small brick cell, with a 
board for chair and a board for table; 
while up and down the long corridors pace 
many and many a guard, to prevent com- 
munication. With twelve thousand can- 
didates, some seven hundred guards, and 
as many examiners, the place must be a 
busy scene in examination days ; now it is 
grass-grown and desolate. 

Leaving this hall, we again plunge 
into the streets, and soon our chairs are 
pushed away to the side of a small open 
space, to wait while a sulky-looking man- 
darin is carried by, not deigning to cast a 
look at the poor “foreign devils” as he is 
borne by eight dirty coolies, yelling and 
shrieking, through the throng, preceded by 
pompous guards, waving long horse-hair 
flappers as they go. As we proceed we 
are beset by children and crones plucking 
us by the arm, thrusting deformed limbs 
in our faces, pushing skinny hands to us 
holding shallow baskets, shrieking for 
backsheesh in a heathen tongue, for we are 
close to the Temple of Horrors, the most 
popular in the place, where congregate 
in congequence all sorts of harpies to prey 
upon the crowd. A busy trade is also 
done by peripatetic dentists in this place, 
and festoons of extracted teeth hang from | 
the trees in the court. Around the open 
space runs a sort of wooden cloister, 
behind the heavy rails of which are dis- 
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played the torments of the Buddhist hell. 
We are glad to escape from the alms- 
beseeching crew; and, suggesting to Ah 
Cum that an excellent lunch awaits us, he 
heads for the Five-Storied Pagoda, high on 
the city wall, at the far side of the town 
from our point of entry. 

The way to the pagoda lies along the 
city wall, and a refreshing breeze greets us 
when we mount. The wall, some six 
hundred years old, is about twenty feet 
thick, being in reality two walls with the 
enclosed space filled with earth. Before 
the days of artillery it must have been a 
formidable obstacle; but the high em- 
battled front is so fantastically broken up 
with loop-holes, embrasures, and sheer 
ornament, as to weaken it to an absurd 
extent. Behind every embrasure, say at 
every fifteen yards, frowns a heavy gun. 
Frowns is the correct word to use when 
speaking of guns; but, poor old things, 
their threatening days are over, and very 
woe-begone they look, each with its decay- 
ing shed protecting it, each more rusted 
and pitted than its noighbour, each of 
different calibre from its neighbour. The 
initials in English characters, ‘B, P.,” on 
several, puzzle us at first, till the appro- 
priateness of “‘Brummagem Pattern” occurs 
as a happy thought. Sheep in hundreds 
graze on the ramparts, and very fresh and 
juicy looks the grass. Now a pleasant 
shade falls upon us, and the pagoda is 
reached. It is less a pagoda than a square 
tower, and is devoid of any attempt at 
ornament, Built of dark wood framing, 
with pink plaster walls and heavy over- 
hanging roofs, it is a picturesque object, 
but not the pagoda of our childhood, As 
we ascend, Ah Cum tells us that here, 
and in the neighbouring temples, were 
quartered the allied troops during the 
occupation of the town. Capital barrack- 
rooms these long cool chambers must have 
made ; and a constant breeze plays on the 
tower during the summer months. But 
oh ! the desolation of the lower floors now. 
Dirt, cobwebs, fallen plaster, blistered 
paint—one stairway fallen bodily — here 
and there beams suspiciously protruding, 
as in every building we have seen the 
trail of neglect is over them all. 

On the upper storey it is different. 
Newly colour-washed, cleanly kept, and 
containing a heevy-railed enclosure, where 
six carved figures stand guarding a gilt 
figure of Buddha in the usual posture, this 
storey is now used as a restaurant, and 
when we reach it is full of chattering men. 





Bringing our stools to the verandah, we 
begin our lunch ; but the wistful looks at 
every mouthful from some, the stolid 
staring of others, the grinning interest of 
the rest of the gathered crowd, is a weari- 
ness to us, Blessed Ab Cum! What a 
knowledge of your countrymen you have! 
Pretending t2 be wrapt in thought, he 
drops, unconsciously, a ten-cent piece, 
which rolls quietly to the edge, and drops 
over to the grass-grown court below. No 
one seems to notice it, but soon one and 
then another looks round and yawns, as if 
he had done what he came for, and was 
going home now; then there is an in- 
different sauntering towards the stairs of 
two or three; then of more; then the 
whole crowd is moving towards the stairs. 
No sauntering now—each knows his neigh- 
bour’s little game, and soon a laughing 
crowd is surging downwards. Floor by 
floor the shouting gets more faint, till, with 
a cry, the whole pour out, and hunt, scram- 
bling on the grass. A coin dropped from 
time to time keeps the crowd below, and 
we finish our lunch in peace. 

A grand view of river, town, and country 
is comforting to our eyes satiated with 
observing details, and we lazily watch the 
floating shadows of the clouds, and the 
clear, distant hills, changing from pearly- 
grey to purple, and gold, and blue, with a 
blissful feeling that here is something we 
need not look at unless we like without 
annoyance to our conscientious guide ; and 
that the spreading beauties of the world 
are, after all, the only sights that never 
tire, But my companion is growing som- 
nolent, and there is yet much to see, so 
we rise, half-reluctantly, and descend. 

We have seen from the city wall the 
enormous expanse of cemetery that 
stretches to the north, the clustering little 
graves, each marked with its short square 
stone, where, in a few months’ time, every 
man of the province who respects himself 
will come, with propitiatory offerings of 
food and flowers, to worship at his for- 
bears’ graves—the only outward form of 
religious observance he troubles himself 
with through the year, except the daily 
lighting of a fragrant joss-stick in the little 
niche that is to be seen in every house, 
usually by the door-step, We now pro- 
ceed to the “' City of the Dead,” where the 
bodies of the rich may lio for many a year 
sometimes before actual sepulture, Passing 
a lotus-laden lake, where herons and storks 
stand motionless in the shade, we enter a 
walled enclosure, where a hundred rooms 
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are provided for the lying-in-state of the 
richer Chinese. Incredible amounts are 
paid for coffias for this purpose ; several 
that we see having cost more than five 
hundred pounds, for the Chinaman pays 
more respect to his manner of burial than 
to his comfort during life. In two rooms, 
side by side, we are shown magnificent 
coffins of hard rosewood, each carved 
from the solid trunk of a stately tree, 
and lacquered till the blackness shines 
like a mirror. These are empty yet, and 
have awaited the deaths for many a year 
of a worthy couple, whose son is a spend- 
thrift, of whose filial piety their doubt has 
been shown in this practical manner by the 
careful pair. There is a quiet simplicity 
about this building which shows the tender 
reverence with which all matters connected 
with death and burial are observed. As 
we leave, we pass the parade-ground of the 
Imperial troops, and see in the distance 
the curious drill, in which nearly every 
man bears a flag in addition to his arms. 

And now, after a short journey through 
the chink-like streets, we are deposited at 
the doors of the Law Courts, having passed 
on our way the wretched prisons, where 
the leading principle is to make jail-life 
deterrent, and not attractive. Wherever 
a few feet of space can be spared in a court 
or alley, will be seen, chained by one foot 
to the wall, huddled one with the other, 
exposed to the sun and the gaze of passers- 
by, the lesser victim: of the law. Here, 
under light sentence, and allowed to 
wander freely within prescribed limits, 
may be seen men bearing the weight and 
the cangue—the first, a heavy mass of iron 
fastened by a long chain to the prisoner’s 
leg ; the last, a wide, wooden collar, fitting 
the neck, and resting on the shoulders— 
too wide for the man to feed himself, or to 
keep away the buzzing insects, which make 
this mode of punishment so great a 
torment. The prisoners under heavy 
sentence are not at this time visible ; but 
our experience in the court tells us what 
their condition may be. We enter the 
high, wood gates, and, threading a maze of 
alleys, reach the Sapreme Court of the 
Kwang Tung provinces. 

Imagine an open space, thirty yards by 
fifteen, enclosed by high white-washed 
walls, open to the sky except at the farther 
end. This end—oc:upying a third of the 
whole space—is covered by a thick and 
c‘umsy roof, supported by rough wooden 
pillars. The front is open to the yard; 
the back has two doors leading to the 





private apartments of the judges. In the 
middle are four small deal tables, with four 

common chairs at each. Hanging on the | 
walls are bamboos, fetters, scourges, and 
oddly-shaped instruments, the use of which 
we may only guess. Within this covered 


space Officials only may enter; the under- 
strappers of the place look on from the 
The general public are not 


open space. 
admitted. 

There is a piteous contrast now made 
evident to us as we scan the administrators 
of and the sufferers by the law. The judges 
have not yet come; they are smoking 
opium in the private rooms beyond ; but 
the jailers are there, the soldiers are there, 
the interpreters, the pipe boys, the clerks 
—a callous crowd who laugh and swagger, 
and crack celestial jests as though they 
were performers in a farce and were wait- 
ing for the call-bell for the curtain. Out- 
side, in the glaring sun, crouch and lie the 
prisoners awaiting their trial. Clothed in 
chains, appear these miserable creatures— 
neck, arms, waist, and ankles, bear each 
their heavy fetters, and the thin rags of 
their scanty clothes have been torn to 
ribbons to pad the chafed and festering 
sores. They do not move; they are too 
weak to move, and lie where they are 
flung—some in, some out of the vegetable 
baskets in which they have been borne by 
filthy coolies through the streets to their 
place of trial. These are a noted gang of 
pirates ; yet, steeped to the lips though 
they may be, in murder, we cannot look 
upon the horrors of their state without the 
pity that those smooth-faced smirkers in 
the court there never know. 

Now there is 8 movement, and there 
enters, through the curtained door at the 
back, a talJ, intellectua), grave-featured 
man; and the chatterers are silent and 
take their proper stations. He seats him- 
self, and there enters another. His face is 
undeniably clever; but there is a fixed 
half-laugh upon his face that augurs ill for 
any man claiming mercy from him. Two 
more enter, and the court is full for the 
day. These are the mandarins on duty. 
Dressed in long, white robes, bare-headed, 
there is a simple authoritativeness about 
them that tells of their absolute power. 
This is not the first day, by many, of the 
trial, All evidence has been taken, and 
their opinion decided upon; but as no 
death sentence can be carried out without 
the prisoner’s confession to its justice, the 
resistance of the prisoners must be borne 
down and confession extorted. There is 
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no trial to-day, save one of endurance— 
between determination on one side and 
love of life on the other. 

Poor wretch! what love of life can 
remain in that joint-racked fevered mass of 
suffering, in barely human shape, that is 
carried up now before his judges, and 
huddled into a semblance of a kneeling 
posture on the flags ! 

The high-bred mandarin scorns to under- 
stand the low-bred Cantonese dialect of 
the prisoner, and a young interpreter 
advances, Our fingers itch round our 
malacca-canes as this young smug-faced 
miscreant goes through his work. He 
delivers the mandarin’s warning that 
further denial will be useless, and asks 
what the crouching wretch has to say that 
he should not be sent to the execution- 
ground. The murmured reply of “ Not 
guilty” rises, received by the interpreter 
with a shout of laughter, whole-souled, 
side-splitting laughter, which has to ex- 
pend itself before he can translate to the 
smiling judge. Another question is sent 
by the mandarin, and the young interpreter, 
bending over the prisoner, coaxes and 
persuades him to reply, looking the very 
picture of kindly feeling. Again the 
answer is received with peals of laughter, 
and so the ghastly farce goes on. The 
prisoner is warned that he will be flogged 
daily until he confesses; and the few rags 
on his back are pulled back, showing the 
fearful traces of his last chastisement, for 
the mandarin to calculate the number of 
stripes he can bear. In the meantime 
another poor wretch is brought into the 
hall. The judge is getting weary now; 
one question only is asked, and a sign is 
given to the jailers to bring their powers 
of persuasion to bear, and he is huddled 
away to one of the pillars, and the work of 
torment begins. 

Meantime the mandarins, who have now 
been at work for a quarter of an hour, 
need rest and refreshment. The pipe-boy 
fills and lights a brightly-polished hookah, 
and holds it for each to take half-a-dozen 
whiffs in turn, while other boys pour tea, 
bring fruit and sweetmeats, and the hall 
becomes a restaurant; the mandarins 
lolling back, and chatting as though the 
torments of a few pirates, more or less, 
were nothing uncommon. And, to say the 
truth, they aze only too common; and 
familiarity with horrors has brought inevi- 
table callousness, In this teeming city, and 
with this fatalist crowd, stern measures 
must be neceesary, the deterring effec’ of 





which must however be questioned, as Ah 
Cum’s admonition to us as the group of 
onlookers closed round us was: “ Look 
out for your pockets.” 

And now the jailers have done their 
work, and the second prisoner is in a 
position to treat with consideration the 
judge’s warning to confess. Can he wish 
his life to endure thus daily, knowing 
there will be no final escape except at the 
hands of the headsman? His position 
now is merely one of preparation for bitter 
torments by bamboos and club, and yet it 
is miserable enough. 

After this we were in no mood for fur- 
ther sight-seeing, and returned to our ship ; 
and the next morning went down the river 
with the tide and stream behind us, losing 
sight one by one of the landmarks, but 
bearing in our memories many a strange 
picture of life in this far-eastern capital. 





“HEARTS ARE TRUMPS.” 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


HARDEN HALL was a quaint, old, red- 
brick house, with jessamine and wistaria, 
roses, and Virginia-creeper trailing and 
climbing from roof to basement, and eur- 
rounding the house with a belt of sweet 
odours, and with the soft hum of velvety 
bees. A cheery, sunny house, through the 
open windows of which might be caught 
peeps of bright, chintz-covered furniture, 
sunny landscapes in broad gilt frames, flowers 
in china stands upon the tables, flowers in 
wicker stands upon the floor before the 
mirrors, flowers, flowers, and always more 
flowers. 

“A cheery place,” was Mr. Butterby’s 
comment when visitors waxed ecstatic 
over the beauties of the warm, comfortable 
house, and well-kept gardens. ‘A cheery 
place! Not picturesque—no, no ; there is 
nothing picturerque here. I always say 
to Nellie, that’s my niece, ‘Buy what you 
like, Nellie,’ I say—‘ please yourself, but 
shun the picturesque ; keep the place in 
order.’ I can’t bear to see a place going 
to the dogs. Picturesque, indeed! No, 
no. Nothing picturerque for me,” 
Atsthetically-minded visitors were apt to 
raise their eyebrows at this point. ‘ And 
Nellie is a good girl. She never forgets 
my wishes, and she is always as bright as 
a sunbeam.” 

Mr. Butterby was wont to grow warm 
when descanting on his niece’s perfections, 
but when the niece appeared in sight, even 
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the weary listener forgot his fatigue, and 
endorsed each word of praise. 

Nellie Normanby was the only child of 
Mr. Butterby’s dead sister, and had lived 
with her uncle ever since she was two years 
old. Now, in her nineteenth year, she was a 
bright-haired, round-waisted girl, possessed 
of a good deal of straightforward common- 
sense, a good deal of dignity and resola- 
sion, and a good deal of wilfulness, But, 
after all, these points were but so many 
side-points in her character, and the main 
point, the leaven which leavened the whole 
lump, was a thoroughness which stamped 
each word and deed, and which left no doubt 
as to her ideas, her opinions, or her interests. 
With her, sunshine was sunshine, bright, 
and joyous, and dancing ; laughter was an 
act which blessed both him who laughed 
and him who heard ; while the rare tears 
were the sign of a mortification and grief 
passing the bounds of woman’s endurance. 
It seldom happened that any one presumed 
on her good nature; but on those rare 
occasions she was apt to display a quiet 
gravity which crushed the offender. And 


then, perhaps, that astounded sinner would 
go away, and speak of her as being haughty 
and disagreeable. 


Disagreeable ! with 
those sensitive lips, and that impulsive, 
loving heart. No, indeed. Proud she 
might be, but uncivilly disagreeable, 
never, 

She had no memories of the father and 
mother who lay side by side on the sunny 
slope of the old churchyard. As soon as 
she was old enough to understand her loss, 
she undertook the charge of the narrow 
flower-borders round their graves ; but she 
was a healthy-minded girl, whose religion 
was devoid of poetry, and she did not 
mourn a loss which she did not feel. And 
being also one of those bright, active girls 
who not only like to manage their own 
affairs, but who consider that they manage 
them extremely well, she and Uncle Sam 
soon learnt each other’s ways and views, 
and lived out the years together in un- 
broken harmony. 

Mr. Butterby, too, was a happy-minded 
individual, not given to fretting anxious 
thought for the morrow. He knew that 
his niece would ‘come into” two thousand 
a year on her twenty-first birthday, and he 
intended to make further provision for her 
at his death. So her future was assured ; 
and the only matter still undecided, the 
name for which she would change her own. 
Well! Mr. Butterby was a wise man, and, 
after much meditation on the subject, he 





said aloud, to his reflection in the shaving- 
glass: “If that young woman cannot 
choose for herself, at least it is pretty 
certain that no one else can choose for 
her.” 

But, for all his philosophy, he was, as he 
was wont to observe to himself, “by no 
means such an old fool as some young fools 
considered him ;” and he took uncommonly 
good care that none of the ne’er-do-weels 
of the county should set foot inside Harden 
Hall. His jewel should not be stolen if a 
surly watch-dog could ensure its safety. 

Giles Grimshawe was one of his béies 
noirs, a plausible young fellow, whose 
handsome face and winning ways caused 
Mr. Butterby to draw himself up, and to 
stiffen as if he had swallowed the poker. 
Giles Grimshawe was well aware of this 
poker-swallowing, and he swore that he 
would “make Old Sam look alive ;” but, 
in spite of feints and strategies, endless 
and well-planned, he had not yet pene- 
trated into the treasure-house. 

And Old Sam said with a chuckle, that 
“Some of the old fools could beat the 
young knaves yet;” also, that he had not 
slaved all his young days among the coal 
pits in order that a graceless Grimshawe 
might equander his money upon race- 
courses. ‘I may be a self-made man,” he 
said, “but at least Iam an honest one; 
whereas, who ever knew a Grimshawe that 
understood the force of the eighth com- 
mandment }” 

Giles Grimshawe’s cousin, the Honour- 
able Jim, also made up his noble mind to 
throw the handkerchief to the pretty 
heiress, and was not a little amazed to find 
that she simply did not understand his 
long-winded compliments, and appeared 
utterly indifferent to his presence. Indeed, 
it once happened that, after paying a some- 
what lengthy afternoon call, he overheard 
Nellie sigh deeply—he was detained for a 
moment in the hall, and the drawing-room 
door had not been firmly closed—and then 
exclaim, in the words of the weary turn- 
spit: “Even the biggest leg of mutton 
must get done in time! but oh, Uncle 
Sam, what a big leg of mutton this has 
been |” 

The Honourable Jim was sorely exer- 
cised when he reflected on this little speech 
during his homeward ride. 

However, besides these and other suitors, 
eligible and ineligible, there was one who, 
during the past month, had come fre- 
quently to the Hall, and who, by bis 
courtesy and tact, had completely won Mr. 
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Butterby’s heart ; though it is needless to 
say that that was not the heart, the search 
for which brought Roger Marlowe from 
Swendon Chase to Harden, a matter of five 
miles as the crow flies, but a good nine 
miles by the road. 

On unexpectedly coming into the pro- 
perty some two years previous to this date, 
he had given up the chambers which he 
had used in his briefless barrister days, 
and, after settling affairs at the Chase and 
establishing a steward there, he had joined 
a friend on a trip to the Rockies, and, for 
upwards of two years, the neighbourhood 
of Swendon knew him no more. Of course, 
the tales which were circulated as to his 
doings were as countless as they were im- 
probable. Some said that he had been 
killed in an encounter with a grizzly; 
others, that he had headed a mission to 
the South Seas ; while others, again, spoke 
sadly of the fact that he had opened a 
saloon in San Francisco. But all agreed 


to shake their heads at mention of his 
name, and to prophesy a speedy and evil 
end for the man who chose to live his own 
life independent of the opinion of others, 
and who showed so clearly that he cared 
no straw for the gossip of Clayshire. 


However simply and quietly a man may 
live at the other side of the world, still, 
while he is at the other side of the world, 
it is quite safe to slander him a little, and 
to hope—with a little quiet malice—that a 
compulsory diet of husks may prove some 
day to be wholesome and humbling. 

Nellie devoured all these tales with in- 
terest and with a longing, that she could 
scarcely keep in check, to spring up and to 
applaud the prodigal. The more she heard 
of him the more she longed for his return. 
He must be so interesting she thought, so 
different from all the quiet humdrum 
squires and parsons among whom she 
passed her days, And sometimes, when 
at afternoon tea with the Rector’s sister, 
Lesbia Godalming, the latter lady would 
lift her hands in horror at the last bulletin, 
Nellie’s eyes would dance with fun and 
mischief, as she said demurely : 

“It’s very sad to be so bad! Now, 
ain’t you glad you're not so bad? Never 
mind, Lesbia ; when he comes home again, 
you and I will convert him. What fun it 
will be !” 

At last he came home. 

And the first time that Nellie met him, 
all brimming over with curiosity and ex- 
pectation, she thought: ‘Oh, dear me! 
he doesn’t look a bit wicked.” And all the 





sparkle died out of her eyes. It was a 
great disappointment. 

However, the second time that they met 
—it was at an archery-meeting—she some- 
what altered her first opinion, and 
thought : 

‘* Perhaps, after all, he is rather bad. I 
am so glad that I had on my new hat.” 

And, after their third meeting, when he 
took her in to dinner at a neighbouring 
house, she came home with soft, happy 
eyes, and a fixed resolve. 

“Poor fellow! How sad he looked 
when he told me of his neglected child- 
hood. Well, it only shows what a noble 
character he must have, to be so nice in 
spite of all those early disadvantages. I 
am glad that he is coming to tea to-morrow 
afternoon, and then I will begin at once to 
convert him. No, I don’t think that I will 
invite Lesbia, for she is so strict that she 
might alarm him at first. And the first 
step is of such great importance,” added 
this small sage, wisely. And then she 
began to think whether she should order 
tea or coffee for this momentous interview. 

Sir Roger came next day, and, .with 
some slight diffidence, Nellie began her 
work of conversion. She was not quite 
sure, in fact, she was very hazy, as to the 
nature of the terrible things that he must 
be converted from; but the words “A 
saloon in ’Frisco,” sounded bad enough to 
cover any amount of possibilities, And, 
at least, it was easy to tell the owner of an 
estat> that it was his positive duty to live 
at home upon his estate, and to preserve 
the game, and to prosecute the poachers, 
Nellie very nearly said ‘to persecute the 
poachers ;” and the knowledge of this slip 
made her so hot and confused that she 
quite forgot to enumerate all the other 
duties of an English squire. So that Sir 
Roger, whose face had hitherto been so 
perfect and grave a mask that it hinted at 
certain muscles kept sternly in check, now 
allowed these muscles to relax into a smile 
that was full of quiet humour. And before 
Nellie recovered her composure, he turned 
the conversation into another groove; so 
that presently she found herself listening 
with rapt attention to a relation of the 
struggles of his boyhood and early manhood; 
tothose days when he thought thathe should 
have to carve his upward way with un- 
flagging labour, upheld only by the deter- 


mination that his life should not be ruined | 


by expectant waiting for dead men’s shoes. 
How Nellie admired him! He talked 
on quietly, half-musingly, with no intention 
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of asking pity, but because her sympathy 
proved irresistible to him, and because it 
pleased him to watch the lights and 
shadows that came and went upon her 
upturned face. And more than once that 
curious instinct of comradeship proved too 
strong for her, and she burst out, impul- 
sively : 

“Oh! I am sorry for you! How 
dreadful for you! How could you bear 
such hardships !” 

Somehow, the conversion did not proceed 
any farther that day; and when he left, 
after promising to ride over next day with 
some ferns, she quite forgot that he was a 
prodigal, and that society in Clayshire did 
not know how or where he had spent the 
last two years; quite forgot her 1dle of 
monitress ; said: “I hope you will come 
here again;” and said it as if she 
meant it. 

Sir Roger rode over the next morning 
to say that he feared he had lost the 
promised ferns. And, as it was a lovely 
summer morning, he and Nellie strolled 
about the garden, and indulged in a little 
more conversion and a great deal of chat. 

And then the next morning he came 
again, to say that he had found the ferns, 
and that, perhaps, it would be well if he 
showed Miss Normanby how to plant 
them. Miss Normanby had on a most 
becoming frock that morning ; and she also 
thought that it would be well if Sir Roger 
were to show her how to plant the ferns. 
By this time she had lost all her first feel- 
ing of shyness, and had almost forgotten 
that he was a prodigal. He was so ex- 
tremely pleasant. 

They wandered up and down the trim 
gravel paths, where never a weed dared to 
raise its unbidden self. They examined 
the sun-dia], and removed an infinitesimal 
tuft of moss from its face ; they visited the 
kennels, where the live dogs yelped, and 
the graves where the dead dogs lay. 

“ Poor beasts |!” said Roger. 

“They were my friends,” said Nellie. 

“Then they had some luck,” said 
Roger, 

They picked up the fallen fir cones and 
arranged them in a pattern round the 
calcsolaria bed. They dallied and dawdled 
in the September sunshine, discussing 
matters grave and gay, and disposing of 
each in turn with the satisfying conviction 
that their opinions were unassailable, And 
one of them thought that life was sweet, 
and that the world was peopled with the 
great and good ; that threescore years and 











ten were but asunny stretch, undimmed by 
mist or shadow ; also that an hour with a 
prodigal was worth a twelvemonth spent 
with other people. And the other one 
thought—but no—Roger’s thoughts were 
locked in his own bosom. Perhaps, how- 
ever, Nellie guessed their purport, for she 
suddenly grew very dignified and pre- 
posed a return to the house. 

Mr. Butterby heard their voices as he 
sat at the library window, and he rumpled 
his hair and sighed with perplexity. 

‘*‘He’s come at last,” he said, dismally, 
‘he’s come at last. Now I wonder if he 
is good enough for her.” 

Thus the ball was set rolling. At firs’ 
it seemed as if its course was down a 
smooth, inclined plane, and so rapid was 
its progress that the conclave in the 
servants hall—those lynx-eyed judges of 
their superiors—had already decided that 
the wedding would take place before 
Christmas ; when suddenly there was a 
check, and Nellie thought that the sun of 
her life was eclipsed for ever and ever. 

It happened thus: Nellie came down to 
breakfast on this particular Thursday 
morning, with her bright hair dressed, 
maybe, a thought more carefully than 
usual, and with a vast amount of bustling 
activity. She had reason to suppose that 
Sir Roger would appear as usual about 
midday, and she intended, before his ar- 
rival, to arrange afresh all the flowers in 
the fantastic china bowls, both in dining 
and drawing-rooms, So she appeared at 
the breakfast-table rather earlier than 
usual, and was ready when the postman 
arrived to unlock the letter-bag and dis- 
tribute its contents, There were two letters 
for herself upon various unimportant mat- 
ters, and there was a third in a writing, 
which, by this time, she had learnt to know 
very well, She opened it with dignified de- 
liberation—have you ever seen a pretty girl 
at the instant when she opens her lover's 
letter? there is no prettier sight on earth 
—and read : 

‘*SweNDON CHASE, 
** Wednesday, September 2nd, 

‘DEAR Miss NORMANBY, — Will you 
and Mr. Butterby dine here on Friday 
evening at eight o'clock? My aunt, Mrs. 
Colquhoun, and her daughter arrive that 
afternoon, and I am inviting a few friends 
to meet them. I hope to call at Harden 
to-morrow morning, but I send this note 
at once, as I should be sorry if meanwhile 
you formed any other engagement. 

“T think that you will be interested to 
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meet Mrs. Colquhoun. She has travelled 
a good deal, and is enthusiastic about 
ferns. Yours sincerely, 

“ROGER MARLOWE.” 

Here Mr. Butterby appeared, and was 
told of the invitation. 

* OF course you will send an acceptance,” 
he said. 

“Shall I? I think it is hardly neces- 
sary to do so, as he says that he is coming 
here this morning. But I will do as you 
wish, Samson, tell Harding to saddle the 
pony. I want him to ride at once to 
Swendon. Or stay, I will write the 
answer now, and you can take it round to 
the stables. See that Harding starts 
without delay. There, that is finished. 
Now, uncle, will you have another cup of 
coffee 3” 

Mr. Butterby finished his breakfast with 
less alacrity than usual, and retreated to 
the library with what was almost a dejected 
air. 

“Tt is coming,” he said to himself. 
“ There is no doubt about it. He is going 
to do it. And she will say yes. Iam sura 
she will. She has bought more new finery 
in the last month than she had bought in 
the previous half year. Yes; it is coming. 
And she'll say yes. Eh, dear! after enjoy- 
ing Nellie’s companionship all these years, 
it will be hard to live alone. There she is 
in the garden, with a rose-bud tucked in 
her belt. She’s going to say yes. Eh, 
dear ! there can be no doubt about it.” 

Meanwhile, the object of this soliloquy 
was very busy watering her pet plants, and 
picking such flowers as she needed for her 
china bowls, She caught a glimpse of her 
uncle through the library windows, and 
waved her hand to him. Then she 
wandered away to the veronica-bushes, at 
the edge of the lawn, and a half-tamed 
squirrel sprang down from a fir, and fol- 
lowed her with short, swift rans and 
bounds, now stopping short with uplifted 
tail and eager, suspicious eyes, and now 
coquetting from bush to bush, advancing 
and receding, as the promptings of fear or 
greediness dictated ; dashing into the sun- 
light as Nellie’s offered bribe appeared 
more tempting, then running up some 
gnarled trunk, as suspicion again assailed 
him. And Nellie, growing eager with the 
sport, flung aside her hat, and laughed, 
and continued her temptation with in- 
creasing zest. The sunshine streamed 


through the branches upon her sunny hair; 
the bees flew and hummed among the 
veronica - bushes; and a man who was 








crossing the lawn, paused involuntarily to 
feast his eyes upon the picture, 

Suddenly she saw him standing there, 
and instantly bees and squirrel were alike 
forgotten; for had not he come again to 
see her, and was not a new glory added to 
the glories of this perfect September day ! 
He came forward to meet her. 

“ Well!” he said. 

‘Good morning,” she said, lightly. She 
wondered why he looked so pale, and why 
he switched so nervously at the bushes 
with his riding-whip. 

* Well!” he repeated. 

“Ob, don’t spoil my veronicas!” she 
cried, hastily, as one of the blossoms fell to 
the ground. 

‘‘Never mind that rubbish,” he said, 
hastily. ‘‘ Nellie — Miss Normanby — do 
not trifle with me. What is your reply ?” 
He bent forward, and gently took her 
hand. 

‘What on earth do you mean?” she 
asked, in half-amazement, half-alarm, for 
his manner bewildered her. 

“Did you not receive a note from me 
this morning. I posted it yesterday.” 

His brow was crimson now, and he 
watched her face intently, 

‘Certainly ; I sent Harding off with the 
answer about an hour ago.” 

* And—you—Nellie, Nellie, give me a 
favourable answer. Say yes, Nellie.” 

She shrank back a little, and looked at 
him with quite serious dignity. 

“Certainly,” she said, gravely, ‘I shall 
be very pleased———_ Sir Roger! what do 
you mean? Are you mad? Let me go!” 
for he had slipped his arm round her waist, 
and was kissing her, raining down pas- 
sionate kisses on brow and cheek, until, 
with her disengaged hand she thrust him 
from her, and, with a dexterous movement, 
freed herself from his arm. 

* But—Nellie—— |” 

“Tm not Nellie, How dare you call me 
Nellie? Are you mad?” 

‘Bat, Miss Normanby, if I am not to 
call you Nellie——” 

“Don’t speak to me,” with a furious 
stamp. ‘‘Oh, you are the horridest man 
that I have ever known! Why don’t you 
go back to your South Seas and your 
grizzly bears? And I'll not come to your 
house to-morrow night. I won’t. I said 
in my note that I would dine with you, 
but I won’s. You horrid, unconverted 
man |” 

An angry light «tole into his eyes. 

“ Bat, Miss Normanby——” 
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“No; I won’t listen to you. And I 
won't dine with you to-morrow. Dine 
with you! I would rather have my dinner 
on the door-step, than sit at the same table 
with you.” 

“Then I will bid you good morning,” 
he said, gravely. His lips were compressed 
and his eyes were hot and proud. He 
raised his hat and walked away stiffly and 
determinedly, with an assumption of 
leisurely indifference. 

Presently she heard him mount his 
horse and gallop down the avenue, The 
colour faded from her cheek, and, with 
lips apart and straining ears, she stood 
listening, listening, until the sound of the 
horse’s hoofs died away in the distance. 
And then she turned and looked around 
her with puzzled, weary, piteous eyes. The 
equirrel ran along the branch at her head, 
and invited a renewal of their game ; the 
bees hummed around her as before; but 
the glory of the day had fled ; the sunlit 
path between the veronica-bushes was no 
longer the high road to the earthly para- 
dise. 

Roger moderated his pace after a while ; 
but it was some time before he could col- 
lect his thoughts. Seldom before had he 
been so startled; never had he met with 
such a rebuff. He knew himself guiltless 
of any wish to offend, and the past scene 
perplexed even more than it angered him. 
“ Why did she fly out at me in that way ?” 
he thought. ‘‘ What on earth is at the 
bottom of it all?” The more he thought of 
it, the greater grew his perplexity. Then 
his horse lost a shoe, and he led him to the 
village smithy. 

“JT will stroll on towards Swendon,” he 
said. “Tell Reuben to follow with Paragon 
as soon as the latter is shod.” 

Then he lit a cigar and walked slowly 
away till he had left the last cottage 
behind him, and arrived at the knoll, 
where stood the old Saxon church. Here 
he paused, and, shading his eyes with one 
hand, turned to look back upon the Hall, 
the casket which held the coveted jewel ; 
and he wondered afresh at the past scene 
and its unexpected results. 

“T will think the matter over again,” he 
thought, “First of all I write to her, and 
tell her that I love her as much as any 
man ever loved any woman. And I add 
that, if she will marry me, I will do my best 
to make her happy. I knowI am not half 
good enough for her; but, still, I do 
think that she has treated me very 


letter at the same time that I posted 
another note inviting her and old Butterby 
to dinner, to meet Mrs. Colquhoun. Surely 
she can’t object to meet Aunt Laura It 
is not as if she knew her already. I could 
quite understand any one objecting to meet 
that lady a second time ; but Nellie has had 
no experience as yet of her tongue 
Where was I? Oh, I posted both letters, 

and this morning I ride over to Harden to 

hear my fate. She receives me quite 

pleasantly, but as calmly as if I were in 

the habit of proposing to her every week. 

‘You got my note?’ Task. ‘Certainly,’ 

she says. ‘And you will give me a favour- 

able answer?’ ‘Certainly,’ she says. 

Now, at this point, I had expected some 

little hesitation; but she spoke up as 

freely as if I had offered to peel an orange 

for her. Then I think—‘Come, it is my 

turn, now!’ and then—she flies at me, till 

I am completely dumbfounded. What on 

earth am I to think of it all? ‘You 

horrid, unconverted man !’ she said. Now 

what did she mean by that? Iam nota 

Turk nor an Infidel——-_ Hullo, Reuben, 

so you have managed to bring Paragon so 

far without a mishap?” The small boy 

grinned delightedly. ‘By the way, how 

is your brother getting on? I mean your 

brother Jonas, the one who was under- 

keeper under Sir Thomas Roby’s man?” 

Reuben grinned from ear to ear. 

‘* Jonas—he left Sir Thomas a year ago, 
sir. He could not stand Sir Thomas’s 
tantrums, sir; so he got took on as postman. 
You'd have seen him pass this way, sir, 
about this time, but he’s late this morning, 
He thought he’d left all the letters at the 
Hall as usual ; so, after he had rested a bit, 
he picked up the other letters at Mrs. 
Hoggins’s Post-Office—her that keeps the 
bacon and candy shop, sir—and he was 
just about to tramp it back to Miverton, 
when he ups and he says, ‘Blest!’ And 
Mrs. Hoggins, she says, ‘Is it the colic?’ 
And he says, ‘No,’ says he. ‘It’s not the 
colic; it’s Miss Nellie’s letter,’ says he. 
‘Why, I left one letter at the Hall this 
morning for her ; twas addressed as plain 
as could be, and the postmark Swendon. 
And now here’s another for Miss Nellie in 
the same writing, and with the same post- 
mark,’ And then he was off to the Hall as 
hard as he could lay legs to the ground ; 
for there’s none of us but would be sorry 
to ill-convenience Miss Nellie; and Jonas 
he were main put out to find he had not 
delivered the letter this morning with all 








badly this morning. Well, I posted this 





the others. Yes, sir, Paragon he come 
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along quiet enough, and he—— Thank 
you, sir. Good day, sir.” 

So this was the reason of the explosion. 

Roger leant against the churchyard wall, 
and whistled. 

“So that was how the mistake arose. 
Well, she will have got my letter by this 
time. I wonder what she is doing. I 
think—I almost think that I will ride over 
again this evening. Ah! just you wait a 
hit, pretty Miss Nellie. Won’t I have my 
innings this evening !” 

Could Roger have been transported at 
that moment to the Hall, he would have 
seen a sight to overjoy him. A girl down 
on her knees in the utter abandonment of 
grief, with a letter spread open before her 
upon a big arm-chair, now reading a line, 
and now indulging in a fresh burst of 
tears. 

So that was what he meant. Oh dear! 
and how could I know it? I thought he 
meant, did I accept his invitation to 
dinner. Why did that stupid postman 
overlook just that one letter? Oh dear! 
oh dear! And I flew into a passion. And 


he meant would I marry him, and I did 
not know it. 
come near me again. 


And he will never, never 
And there is no one 
as nice as he is, And I said that I would 
rather dine on the door-step than sit down 
at the same table with him, whereas, I 
would black his boots if he asked me to— 
I would! I wish I were dead!” 


When the gong sounded for luncheon, 
Mr. Butterby went as usual into the 
dining-room expecting to find his niece in 
her place at the head of the table. But 
five minutes passed, and, contrary to 
custom, she did not appear. Another five 
minutes passed. The butler’s face assumed 
an expression of serious displeasure ; time- 
honoured habits of punctuality ought not 
thus to be broken. Then Mr. Butterby 
began to fidget. 

‘Send Miss Nellie’s maid to see what is 
the matter,” he said; and Samson went 
off to report the unusual delay to the 
kitchen conclave. Presently the maid 
returned with the reply that Miss Nellie 
said she had a headache, and would Mr. 
Butterby excuse her from appearing at 
lunch. 

Nellie with a headache ! 

Samson stood aghast for a minute, and 
then coughed a little, respectful, disbelieving 
sort of cough. An old family “ treasure ” 
knows a good deal, and is not easily 
imposed upon. 





“Tt is impossible!” said Mr, Butterby. 
“ Miss Nellie never has a headache. She 
has far too much common-sense to permit 
any such folly.” 

Still, his looks were not as assured as 
were his words; and he rumpled his hair 
as was his wont in moments of perplexity. 
And then he stole away upstairs to Nellie’s 
door, and turned the handle softly. The 
door was locked ; and from within might 
be heard sounds of such woe that poor 
Uncle Sam grew pale with dismay. What 
had happened? Was it possible that she had 
accepted Roger, and that she was now 
wishing that she had not done so? He 
stooped down and spoke through the key- 
hole. 

‘* Nellie,” he said, ‘what is the matter, 
my pet?” 

Back came the half-choked answer : 

‘Ob, do go away, please.” 

He could hardly believe his ears. ‘‘ This 
beats everything,” he muttered; and he 
returned to his luncheon in greater per- 
plexity than before. 

At last Nellie ceased to cry, and rang 
the bell for her maid to fetch her a cup of 
tea. She was worn out, and had arrived 
at that state of exhaustion when her only 
wish was to be left alone. Her head 
throbbed, and her eyes were swollen and 
half-closed. So the news that her uncle 
had persuaded a friend, Mr. Capel, to 
remain the night with them, was not news 
to delight her. As soon as her maid left 
the room, she crept to the glass to see 
what sort of spectacle she presented. And 
perhaps, though she did not know it, it 
was a sign of returning vigour that she 
should be so shame-stricken at the object 
which met her gaze. 

“What would Roger think if he saw 
me looking such a fright as this?” And 
then her lip quivered. ‘‘He would not 
care any longer. If I had a red nose for 
ever and ever, it would be all the same to 
him,” 

Presently an unusually meek-looking 
Miss Normanby left her room, and had 
there been any one present to notice her 
movements, that person would have been 
struck by the way in which she loitered 
in the dim corridors, and then hurried 
across the brilliantly-lighted hall. What 
a@ long and dreary performance dinner 
seemed to her that evening, and how 
thankful she felt when at last she could 
escape from her uncle’s pitying glances, 
and from Mr. Capel’s anecdotes and witti- 
cisms, 
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Even in the drawing-room she could 
find no moment in which to rest and enjoy 
the luxury of a “miserable think,” for the 
Rector and his sister arrived almost imme- 
diately, and Nellie was obliged to make 
one at the whist-table. She asked her 
uncle to play with Losbia, against Mr. 
Capel and the Rector. Bat Mr. Butterby 
would not hear of this. He murmured 
confidentially to Lesbia : 

“ The child needs cheering-up.” 

Whereupon, that tactless, unselfish wo- 
man instantly declared that she did not 
want to play that evening, and begged to 
be excused. So Nellie was forced into 
the game, 

Mr, Capel was a member of a whist-club, 
and prided himself considerably upon his 
play. He would sooner, any day, lose his 
dinner than lose his rubber. Therefore 
his disgust was great on finding that 
Nellie — “that young girl” — was to be 
their fourth; and this disgust was not 
lessened on his host saying : 

“Wait a bit, Capel. Don’t cut for 
partners. That’s not the way we do here. 
Nellie and I always play together. Old 
partners, arn’t we, Nellie?” 

Mr. Capel’s disgust might have vanished, 
and he might even have relished the game, 
for the Rector was a reliable partner. But 
he had not bargained for whist according 
to his host’s notions, Mr, Butterby said 
that a game was something intended both 
to interest and to amuse, therefore silence 
was unnecessary. He also said that he 
like to play in his own way. And this 
was his way : 

“Got a batter hand, this time, Nellie?” 
he would say. ‘'’Pon my word, I don’t 
think it is worth while for me to play 
at all, this deal; such a lot of diamonds 
as I have! and not a court card among 
them all.” 

The Rector and Lesbia were accustomed 
to this sort of remarks; but Mr. Capel 
snorted with rage. 

“Surely, Butterby,” he said, “you do 
not wish us all to know what you have in 
your hand }” 

“Eh! what?” said the unconscious 
sinner. “I don’t think it matters, Just 
look there—what! I won’t show you, if 
you would rather not see them. Still, you 
know, it is an uncommon thing to have 
three knaves and—all right! all right! 
I won’t say any more if you would rather 
not hesr. Nellie, you begin.” 

There was silence for a few minutes, 
Then Mr. Capel said in an sggravated tone: 








“Surely, Batterby—I beg your pardon 
—but I think you have revoked.” 

“Have I? Really? Don’t stop for 
that. It doesn’t matter this time.” 

Mr. Capel leant back resignedly in his 
chair. 

At any other time, Nellie would have 
enjoyed adding to his aggravation, and 
would have humoured her uncle’s whims. 
But, to-night, she was too depressed to be 
amused, and she played so carelessly that 
even the Rector remarked upon it. Lesbia, 
too, watched her with some anxiety, and 
while, apparently, engrossed in her em- 
broidery, cast many a glance at the little 
wan face, which grew still more wan as 
the hours passed. Suddenly, irrepressible 
Mr. Butterby burst out again : 

“T have got a much better hand, this 
time, Three acas, a king, and three, four, 
five—eh ! did you speak ?” 

But by this time his guest was dumb 
with rage. 

Lesbia bent over her work and tried to 
conceal her amusement. And Nellie, 
whose thoughts were far away, continued 
her aimless play, when, thera was a ring 
at the front door bell—her hands grew cold 
and her face crimson — footsteps in the 
hall—her hands were shaking now, and 
her face had grown pitiably white again. 
She heard her uncle and Mr. Capel wrang- 
ling over some point in the game—the 
footsteps approached the door—who was 
the butler speaking to in the corridor !— 
the door opened and some one came up 
the room until he stood behind her uncle, 
and opposite to herself. She heard Mr. 
Capel’s slow, irritated : 

“ Surely, Butterby x" 

Aud her uncle’s triumphant rejoinder : 

**T told you so, Capel. I told you so. 
Hearts are Trumps.” 

She heard Roger’s quiet tones : 

“Yes, Hearts are Trumps.” 

And she looked up to find his eyes fixed 
upon her. 

“ Lesbia!” she cried. ‘ Take my place. 
I am tired. I cannot play any longer.” 
Without waiting for a reply, she sprang 
up and rushed from the room. Where 
should she go? where hide herself? she 
did not care. Anywhere, to be alone. 
The drawing-room was open, and she 
dashed in; then, fancying that she heard 
pursuing footsteps, she opened the window 
and stepped out upon the lawn. 

The moonlight flooded the open spaces, 
while, like a dark belt, the firs and beeches 
encircled the lawn with massive blackness. 
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From meadow and paddock arose the shrill 
chirrup of countless grasshoppers ; and on 
every side, from bush and flower, there 
floated forth the sweet and heavy scents 
of night. She stole on tiptoe across the 
lawn. The cool air refreshed her, and the 
stillness of the night filled her with a sense 
of rest that was not unmixed with wonder. 

Presently, the drawing-room window 
was again flung open. She shrank into 
the shade of a fir. But, though love is 
said to be blind, Roger could see what he 
wished to see, and a few quick strides 
brought him to her side. She raised her 
hands with a little quivering, imploring 
gesture, and then buried her face in them. 

* Nellie,” he said, “are you angry that 
I have come back again?” 

She shook her head vehemently, but 
made no reply. He drew a step nearer. 

* Are you going to send me away again, 
as you sent me away this morning ?” 

‘ No—o,” ker tone was so low that he 
could scarcely hear the word. 

* Nellie,” his arm crept round her waist, 
* Nellie, my darling! only one more ques- 
tion—and—don’t say ‘No’ to this one, 
Nellie,” 


“Roger,” she said, shyly; “will you 
always be kind to me ? always good to me ?” 

“TI will do my best,” he answered, 
gravely. ‘‘A man can do no more than 
his best.” Thon a smile stole into his 
eyes, and he added: “Perhaps I had 
better say one thing now. And that is, 
that, even if we do not always quite agree, 
still I cannot possibly allow my wife to 
dine on the door-step.” 

And Nellie said : ““O—oh! Roger!” 





A TERRIBLE COINCIDENCE. 


A STORY IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 
By ADA L. HARRIS, 


—_———. 


CHAPTER III, 


NExT morning, at breakfast, I made the 
acquaintance of my pupil; during which 
meal I had the onerous duty assigned me 
of keeping her supplied with bread and 
marmalade. 

She was a putty-faced, snub-nosed child, 
with large, round, staring eyes, and hair of 
the same hue as her father’s, only with a 
dash more red thrownin. Altogether, not 
a prepossessing specimen. 

I began, in the usual fashion, by asking 
her how old she was, with the ingratiating 
smile which one always assumes for the 





occasion; to which she replied, briefly, 
“Seven and three-quarters,” as though she 
were a pair of gloves. 

“And are you fond of lessons?” I 
asked, with an inanity for which I could 
not but despise myself. 

A look of contempt, mingled with mar- 
malade, was the only answer I received, 
and the conversation languished for a 
while, until my new pupil remarked con- 
fidentially : 

My last governess had a red nose, and 
her teeth took out, and wasn’t pretty at all |” 

I hardly knew whether to take this as a 
compliment to myself, as the tone rather 
implied, or as a plain statement of facts, 
until she continued, sucking her fingers, as 
a sign she had concluded her repast : 

* My ma says it’s a pity you're so pretty, 
because some one’s sure to want to marry 
you, and make you miserable ever after.” 

Good gracious! I thought, what a re- 
markable child, and what a remarkable | 
household this must be! Certainly, Mrs. 
Wild gave you the impression of being any- 
thing but a happy woman herself, and—-— 

“And my pa said——’ resumed this 
enfant terrible, viewing my discomfiture 
with calm satisfaction, and taking advar- 
tage of the opportunity to purloin a lump of 
sugar from under my very nose, with which 
she temporarily gagged herself. 

I waited patiently, with a reprehensible 
and most unbecoming curiosity, until tke 
obstacle had partially dissolved, 

‘‘And your papa said what, dear?” I 
asked, in dulcet and insinuating tones. 

‘She was a fool; and ma cried. But 
then, she always does cry, you know; she 
cries when I’m good, because she’s afraid I’m 
going to be an angel ; and she cries when 
I’m naughty, because she’s afraid I’m not.” 

I felt that, even out of respect to my- 
self, to say nothing of my employers, I 
ought to turn the conversation into another 
channel ; but, again, my desire to know 
more of this peculiar household got the 
upper hand, and I allowed her to continue : 

* Pa says that ma’s quite welcome to go 
and be an angel, as soon as ever she likes, 
which is very kind of him, isn’t it? only 
ma doesn’t think so,” 

‘My dear,” I said, with an attempt at 
severity, “‘ you mustn't repeat such things ; 
it’s very wrong, and I don’t like to hear 
them.” 

“ Then why didn’t you say so before?” 
enquired the imp, quite unabashed. “ You 
looked as though you liked it.” 

“You are a great deal too forward, for 
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a little girl,” I replied, magisterially, and 
as though I had not heard the preceding 
remark, “Little girls should be seen 
and not heard. Suppose you come and 
wash your hands, and then tell me what 
lessons you’ve learnt, and how much you 
know.” 

“ All right,” she cried, readily enough ; 
“T like you, and if you like I'll” (I was 
afraid she was going to offer to kiss me, 
which offer in her present sticky condition 
I should have been loth to accept ; for you 
cannot very well dispose of six slices of 
bread and marmalade without leaving a 
considerable deposit) —“ if you like I’ll let 
you feed my rabbit with a cabbage-leaf !” 

I received this proposal in the spirit in 
which it was meant, and felt that we were 
friends, Later in the day, when my charge 
had been released from her unwilling tasks 
and betaken herself to some more congenial 
pursuits, I strolled out into the garden. 

There was plenty of ground round the 
house, which, though carelessly kept, was 
not without its attractions. I discovered 
two mouldy-looking summer-houses and a 
small walled-in fruit garden, and was just 
thinking to myself what a pity it was 
they did not employ a boy, at sixpence 
an hour, to weed the paths, when, on 
turning the corner of a shrubbery, I 
came suddenly upon Mrs. Wild, sitting 
forlornly on a garden-seat. It was rather 
late in the year for her to be sitting out 
of doors, with only a Shetland shawl 
thrown over her head; but that was no 
business of mine. 

I stopped, of course, as I came up to 
her, and made some sort of remark about 
the fineness of the day and the mildness 
of the weather for the time of year, etc.; 
whereupon, she made a motion with her 
hand, as though inviting me to a seat by 
her side, which invitation I was in duty 
bound to accept, in spite of forewarnings of 
toothache, and began to tell her what my 
pupil and I had been doing in the educa- 
tional line. I did not feel the least awe 
of her, as I had sometimes done of other 
ladies under the same circumstances ; in- 
deed, as she sat there, blinking her weak 
eyes—out of which she seemed to have 
wept all the colour—and looking more 
faded than ever in the sunshine, while I 
told her that, though I had found Florence 
backward in some things, yet she was not 
at all dull, and other pieces of what I 
considered gratifying information to the 
parental mind, I felt sincerely sorry for 
the apparently down-trodden little woman, 








and tried to do all I could to cheer her up. 
Gradually I saw a little colour creep into 
her cheeks, and a faint look of interest 
into her eyes ; and when I went on to tell 
her of the treaty of friendship sworn on a 
cabbage stump before the rabbit-hutch, she 
put out her hand and patted mine, half- 
timidly, half-affectionately. 

From this I was drawn on to tell her 
of my own widowed mother—living all 
alone in a little house at Highbury, on an 
annuity which was smaller still. She did 
not say much, but listened in a way that 
encouraged me to proceed, while all the 
time her restless fingers were plucking and 
pulling at the fringe of her shawl. At 
last, when I had pretty well ran myself 
out, she spoke. 

‘TI do hope, Miss Morris,” she said, 
“that, as Florry seems to have taken to 
you so, the dulness of the place won't 
frighten you away ?” 

‘Ob, I’m never dull,” I replied. ‘ But, 
if you find it dull, I wonder you stay here.” 

This was rather a cool remark, by-the- 
by, on the part of a hireling like myself ; 
but, so far from resenting it, she laid her 
hand on my arm and half-whispered : 

**T can’t help it; but you can—you can 
go away whenever you like, and there is 
no one to prevent you.” 

‘©Oh, wel),” I said, “ of course, if it’s 
your own house, perhaps you wouldn’t 
like to leave it, and——” 

She interrupted me quite eagerly : 

“No, it isn’t our own. He took it 
because he liked the situation — it’s so 
lonely !” 

There was a peculiar emphasis on the 
‘the,” and she seemed to take it for 
granted that I knew to whom the per- 
sonal pronoun referred. 

“‘T hate the place,” she went on, ex- 
citedly, with a spot of vivid red appear- 
ing upon her cheek-bones. ‘“ But it suits 
him, and a 

Suddenly her voice broke off in the 
middle of the sentence, and as I looked 
at her in surprise, mingled with alarm, I 
saw the patches of colour fade away, her 
face became ghastly pale, even to the lips, 
which twitched convulsively, and again I 
saw that almost indescribable look of terror 
in her eyes, which seemed, as I had noticed 
at our first meeting, to be trying to see 
something behind her, without turning her 
head. Something, too, made me turn and 
look over my shoulder. Standing about 
a hundred feet away, and apparently not 
even looking in our direction, was the 
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tall and rather stout figure of Mr. Wild, 
dressed in a light grey suit, and leaning 
carelessly against the gnarled trunk of a 
large apple-tree, with his hands in his 
pockets and his hat tilted over his eyes. 
What could there be about the man, 
that without even seeing him, or knowing 
that he was there—for, as I have said, he 
was behind us, and there had been no 
sound or footstep to warn her that he was 
anywhere in the vicinity—could occasion 
such a marked change in his wife’s de- 
meanour? Or was it merely—what was 
more likely—only a coincidence, combined 
with an unusually acute case of nerves ? 


CHAPTER IV. 


AmoNG the other things which surprised 
me in connection with the strange house- 
hold at Woodburn Hall, was the discovery 
that, notwithstanding the size of the house, 
there was, beyond the before-mentioned 
Martha Horrocks, but one other domestic, 
in the shape of a rough-hewn country-girl 
from the village—who skirmished among 
the plates and dishes, scrubbed floors, and 
was genorally engaged for rougher portions 
of the housework ; the other woman com- 
bining in her person the offices of house- 
keeper, cook, and lady’s-maid. 

In a large house and in a family where, 
judging from my own liberal salary and 
other signs of prosperity, there seemed to 
be no lack of money, this was very strange, 
and almost seemed to intimate a desire— 
for some good reason or other—to limit 
the members of the establishment to the 
smallest possible number. And why? I 
asked myself this question; but without 
being able to give any satisfactory answer. 
Certainly, the lady of the house was ap- 
parently afflicted with some nervous dis- 
order, which was, at times, painful from 
its intensity, also, there was something 
peculiar in the relations between the hus- 
band and wife; though this I might, 
perhaps, not have observed, had not my 
curiosity been awakened and my interest 
excited by the strange remarks of my 
precccious pupil. 

This same pupil of mine was certainly 
a most peculiar child. It was perfectly 
impossible, at any time, to prophesy 
what she might do or say next, and thus 
she kept me continually on the “ qui vive.” 
On the second Sunday after my arrival, I 
had the anxious duty assigned me of con- 
ducting her to church—Mr. and Mrs, Wild 
not going themselves. According to Martha 


Horrocks, whom I delicately interrogated 
on the subject, ‘‘ Master never went to 
church ; at least, hadn’t been once during 
the four years they’d lived at the Hall; 
he generally stopped at home and played 
‘Meddlesome,’” as she called it. Which 
remark, I discovered, after considerable 
cogitation, had reference to the melodious 
Felix Bartholdy. What Mrs. Wild did, 
at any time, beyond twisting her nervous 
fingers and fidgeting with whatever hap- 
pened to lie within reach, while her pale 
eyes seemed continually trying to see what 
went on behind her, I never could dis- 
cover. Obviously, too, her husband’s great 
musical powers afforded her no gratifica- 
tion; but rather the reverse, though, at 
the same time, they appeared to exercise 
some mysterious and compelling influence 
upon her, like that of an oriental snake- 
charmer, whereby she was drawn, where- 
ever she might be, into their immediate 
vicinity. The first time I remember 
noticing this was one morning about a 
week after my arrival, when, having en- 
countered her near the schoo!-room door, I 
took the opportunity of giving her an ac- 
count of Florence’s latest peccadillo, which 
consisted of her throwing the ink-stand out 
of window on being requested to spei'l 
“camel” without a “ k.” 

In the midst of my recital I heard the 
opening bars of Chopin’s weird “ Funeral 
March” come stealing down the wide 
staircase, and, with a sudden shudder, she 
left me abruptly, and, with scarcely a word 
of excuse, hurried away on the track of the 
music, as though the sound had been a 
summons she dared not disobey, rather 
than a pleasure she could not deny herself. 
This occurred more than once. 

I do not know whether Mr. Wild—for 
some reason of his own—disapproved of 
his wife’s apparent penchant for my society. 
At any rate, he did his best to prevent her 
having much of it ; for several times, when 
she had crept stealthily into the school- 
room, after my troublesome charge had 
been tucked up for the night —in a 
manner that suggested at once that her 
presence there was not permitted, and 
would not be allowed, if discovered—in a 
short time there would come the clear 
ringing tones of the grand piano in the 
room overhead, and, with the almost in- 
variable tremor and look of indescribable 
apprehension, she would shrink away and 
steal like a ghost up the wide staircase and 
into the room where her husband sat 
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the keys of the noble instrument over 
which his fingers strayed. 

I began very soon to feel an intense dis- 
like, combined with distrust, of this stout, 
sandy - haired, apparently commonplace 
man, who generally went about with his 
eyes half shut, and who, for the first few 
weeks of my residence under his roof, 
vouchsafed me but the very slightest 
notice and scant civility; doing his best, 
by his manner, to impress upon me the 
fact that I was, in his estimation at least, a 
mere piece of school-room furniture, which 
could be replaced at will if unsatisfactory. 

Bat to go back to that first Sunday 
when I escorted my young charge un- 
willingly to church. We were late, in con- 
sequence of her refusing to allow her boots 
t» be put on—in fact, the first lesson was 
being read when we entered ; consequently, 
we were a focus for the eyes of the whole 
assembled congregation, as Florence fell 
over two hassocks, and knocked down a 
whole row of hymn-books prior to taking 
her seat. Unfortunately, she also con- 
sidered it her duty to make known to me 
the names of all those who happened to be 
in our immediate vicinity, together with as 
much of their private history as she was 
acquainted witb, in a loud whisper, which 
must have been distinctly audible two 

ews off, 

“ That’s Mr. Perkins, the grocer; he 
wears a white apron all the week, and 
comes to church in a shiny hat and kid 
gloves, like a gentleman” Or, “ Look 
there !” with a violent nudge, “that’s old 
Dr. Green ; he wears a wig, and his head’s 
all bald underneath, like a baby’s—I know 
it is, because once——” 

A succession of titters from behind gave 
evidence that these items of information 
had penetrated to other ears than mine. 
Scarlet with shame, I clapped my hand 
over her mouth and brought her last 
remark to an abrupt conclusion ; so that I 
never knew how it was that Florence, from 
her own personal experience, knew that 
old Dr. Graen’s head was different to most 
people’s. A green bonnet and feathers on 
the head of a lady immediately in front, 
next attracted her attention ; and she was 
evidently about to unbosom herself on 
that subject, only, luckily, was deterred by 
a most portentous and hideous frown on 
my part, which had a beneficial ¢ffect, and 
she lapsed into silence, and, I fondly hoped, 
more becoming behaviour. Indeed, it was 











not until the congregation had settled 
themselves for the sermon, that my 
thoughts—which I grieve to say were of 
eaulens matters, and had nothing what- 
ever to do with the text—were suddenly 
interrupted by a presentiment of evil. I at 
once turned my head in the direction of 
Florence, who was supernaturally and 
alarmingly quiet—not even swinging her 
legs, or kicking the front panels of the 
pew. She was apparently engaged in 
extricating something from her pocket, 
with much care—something which stuck a 
little, and resisted her efforts. 

Ah! ah! I thought to myself —bull’s-eyes ! 
and mentally confiscated them on their 
first appearance. Bat it wasn’t bull’s-eyes ; 
for, the next moment, to my horror, she 
produced from that dark receptacle a dead 
mouse, which she proc2eded to hold aloft 
by the tail, to the intense delight of the 
boys in the back seats, who punched each 
other in the ribs in ecstasy, and to the 
disgust of the more sober-minded members 
of the congregation. 

There was a most unseemly scuffle, from 
which I emerged hot and breathless, but 
triumphant; a sudden jerk sent the ob- 
noxious animal out into the aisle, where it 
lay until the pew-opener appeared with a 
shovel and removed the corpse. As I 
sank back into my seat, covered with con- 
fusion as with a garment, my eyes met those 
of a young man who occupied the corner 
seat of a pow on our right. There was a 
twinkle in his eye, combined with an 
abnormal expression of severity about the 
corners of his mouth, which showed that 
his sense of the ridiculous had been con- 
siderably excited by the above scene, He 
had a nice face, and I took an opportunity 
during the concluding hymn to examine it 
again. There was something aristocratic 
about the nose and chin, combined with a 
forehead which suggested intellectual 
faculties of no mean order. He passed us 
again in the porch as we left the church, 
and I asked Florence, who had a positive 
genius for gossip and acquiring information 
concerning other people’s business, in a 
whisper, if she knew who he was, ‘“ Dr. 
Green’s assistant, who makes the pills,” 
she replied, promptly. How disappointing ! 
A mere nobody, after all! But, somehow 
or other, I quite forgot to read the terrible 
child the lecture I had contemplated on the 
morning’s escapade and the enormity of her 
conduct, until it was too late. 
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